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THE LIBRARY. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG GERMAN 
LIBRARIES BY MUTUAL LOANS 
AND THE INFORMATION-BUREAU. 


<9) the question of library co-operation 
yee is now being discussed in the United 
&? Kingdom, it has been thought that 
A English readers will be interested to 


#4 Xlearn how the German libraries co- 
operate by mutual loans and an information-bureau. 
The subject may be considered from many points 
of view. There is the social point of view: by 
lending their books throughout the country the 
libraries enable the research student to do his work 
practically at any place; so the subject touches the 
land problem. There is the learned point of view: 
the general catalogue of incunabula, for instance, 
can be prepared in the thorough and uniform way 
in which it is being done only by the aid of the 
inter-library loan service. There is the historical 
point of view: between the Grand-ducal Library 
at Darmstadt and the University Library at 
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Giessen arrangements for lending books to one 
another existed as early as 1837. The present 
Prussian ‘ Leihverkehr’ (loan service) has been 
preceded by a number of less comprehensive 
arrangements (since 1893). The information- 
bureau connected with the Royal Library at Berlin 
is the offspring of the Prussian Central Catalogue, 
and again the ‘Supplement Catalogue’ is the off- 
spring of the information-bureau. There is a 
theoretical point of view: librarians and readers 
may criticise the present system and form schemes 
for modifying or extending it; they may especially 
plead for linking up the information-bureau and 
the inter-library loan service more closely. The 
present writer can only approach the subject from 
the librarian’s point of view, and must confine 
himself to the aétual state of affairs and mutual 
help among libraries. He must also pass over all 
merely local co-operation (common catalogues of 
single towns, etc.). 

Readers of the following pages will do well to 
bear in mind some general features of the German 
libraries. A great many of them belong to the 
State (to one of the federated States, not to the 
Empire) immediately, or to a State institution (a 
school, etc.), or at least to an institution under the 
superintendence of the State. Many receive books 
printed or published in their State or a part ot 
their State under a Copyright Act, so that one 
may expect to find this or that book in this or 
that library, only because it is printed or published 
at this or that place. But as there is no Public 
Libraries Aét nor a Carnegie, and as many old 
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State or Municipal libraries have undertaken to 
do the work of a modern ‘public library,’ the 

‘ public libraries’ in the strict English sense of the 
word do not hold so noteworthy a position among 
the libraries of the country as in Great Britain. 
Secondly, it is as common for research libraries as 
for public libraries to lend books out of the build- 
ing, but it is not very common for them to allow 
the reader free access to the catalogues, so that the 
reader is practically nowhere obliged to add the 
press-mark on his order slip, and special officials 
are employed to look out the book in the cata- 
logues. Lastly, most of the libraries, or of the 
institutions the libraries belong to, may send their 
letters and parcels ‘On His Majesty’s Service’ or 
‘frei durch Ablésung,’ i.e., they commute the fees 
for the letters and parcels they send, paying an 
average sum which is about one-third smaller than 
the ordinary postage and carriage would be ;' most 
of them are further allowed to send their letters as 
‘portopflichtige Dienstsache,’ so that the receiver 
is to pay the postage. 

In Prussia, eleven libraries, viz. the Royal 
Library at Berlin and the ten University Libraries 
at Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, 
Halle, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Marburg, and Miinster, 
are in a particularly close connection. They are 
under the superintendence of one department of 
the same Ministry of Education and its ‘Beirat 
fiir Bibliotheksangelegenheiten,’ their officials are 


' But as to parcels, in general only those of 10 kg. or less are 
permitted to be sent in this way. 
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trained and paid in the same way and may be 
transferred from one of these libraries to another. 
Their author-catalogues are arranged subject to 
the same rules, the titles of their accessions (as 
far as published in 1892 or later) are printed 
for their catalogues weekly in one publication (the 
‘Berliner Titeldrucke’), and a central catalogue is 
in course of compilation which, when finished, 
will record all their books and copies (orientalia, 
university and school publications,’ maps, juvenile 
literature, reprints without title-page, etc., ex- 
cepted). As to the purchasing of foreign litera- 
ture, some of the University Libraries are 
expected to specialise, so that each of these col- 
leétions is a complement to the others in this 
respect: Bonn especially buys Romance and Dutch 
books, Gottingen English and American works, 
Kiel Scandinavian publications, and Breslau Scla- 
vonian literature; Greifswald has a special Low 
German department, whereas the Royal Library 
provides books of all languages in a suitable 
selection. 

The general plan for book information and book 
loans is as follows: If the research student, or even 
the general reader, wants a book, no copy of which 
belongs to the library he frequents,” he applies to 
the State or University library of his distriét (state 
or province), and this, as a rule, by the help of his 


' Annual lists of these are printed and published by a special 
department of the Royal Library. 

2 Not a copy of which belongs to the library, but is lent to 
another person or institution. 
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own library.' If the State or University library 
of his district does not possess the desired book, he 
applies to the Information-bureau.* After having 
been informed which library contains the desired 
book and is willing to lend it, he applies to this 
library, and that once more, as a rule, by the help 
of his library. Thereupon the one library lends 
its book to the other, and the borrowing library 
lends it to the reader, and this according to its 
own rules, if the lending library does not make 
special conditions. The time allowed for using 
the book is generally several weeks, but may be 
prolonged. Very valuable books, or books per- 
manently used in the library itself, will not easily 
be sent away. The former, if lent, must be kept 
in a fire-proof room by the borrowing library, and 
used only within the building of the oe 
library ; ; the latter, if lent, are lent only for a short 
time (one week or so). The reader is responsible 
to his own library, and the borrowing library in its 
turn to the lending library. Most of the books are 
sent through the parcel post ; sometimes they may 
be sent as registered letters or even by book-post ; 
sometimes they may or must be sent as despatch- 
goods (by the Royal Library at Berlin, for instance, 
two or more newspaper volumes). The expenses 
incurred are discharged sometimes by the reader, 


' If there is no library within easy reach, and either the student 
is a person of recognised position or a person of recognised position 
is guarantor, the student often may get books from the great 
libraries immediately. 

2 In many cases the second step is to apply to the Royal Library 
at Berlin, and only the third to apply to the Information-bureau. 
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sometimes by the borrowing library, sometimes 
partly by the one and partly by the other, some- 
times partly by these or one of these and partly by 
the lending library or even the State ; in this respect 
the rules of the different states or libraries differ. 
As far as possible, the figures mentioned refer to 
the year from rst April, 1912, to 31st March, 


1913. 


I. 


THE INFORMATION-BUREAU AND 
THE COMMON CATALOGUE:' 


Tue earliest rules of the ‘Auskunftsbureau der 
deutschen Bibliotheken’ (Berlin N W 7, Konigliche 
Bibliothek) are printed in the ‘Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Bibliotheken, herausgegeben vom Verein 
Deutscher Bibliothekare,’ Leipzig (Otto Harrasso- 
witz), vol. 4, 1905, pp. 123-4. The present rules, 
slightly changed, are printed as a broadside and 
will be sent on request. The purpose of the 
Information-bureau is to discover if and where 
there is a copy of a wanted book in a German (or 


' Cf. ‘Die Zentralstelle der Deutschen Biblictheken,’ von 
Richard Fick (Berlin): ‘Congrés de Bruxelles 1910, Actes 
publiés par J. Cuvelier et L. Stainier,’ Bruxelles 1912, pp. 399-449, 
and the annual reports in the ‘ Jahresbericht der Kéniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin,’ Berlin N W 7, Kénigliche Bibliothek. 
Dr. Fick also read a paper on the inter-library loan service to the 
International Historical Congress held at Berlin in 1908 (before 
the present rules of the Prussian loan service were issued); cf. the 
‘ Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen,’ Leipzig (Otto Harrassowitz), 
25) 1908, PP. 459-7- 
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foreign) library.' Anyone seeking such informa- 
tion must pay 10 Pfennige for each book he 
requires (also postage, if outside Germany) ,? vouch 
that there is no copy of these books in the 
State or University library of his distriét,} give 
the title as correétly as possible, and name the 
place where the book is referred to. He may 
be asked if the enquiry is for the purpose of 
research. A list of the libraries supporting the 
bureau is printed in the ‘Jahrbuch,’ 9, 1911, pp. 
154-8. It comprises: (1) The Royal Library at 
Berlin and the 10 Prussian University Libraries ; 
(2) 57 Berlin libraries (most of them only avail- 
able for Berlin readers); (3).11 Prussian State 
Archives; (4) 117 Prussian grammar schools; (5) 
24 libraries of societies not in Berlin; (6) 121 
other German libraries (among them the great 
State, University and Municipal libraries, as far 
as not enumerated under (1) and (2)); (7) about 
40 private libraries. A number of libraries in 
Austria- Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen are supporting the bureau too. 

The Information-bureau is closely connected 
with the Prussian Central Catalogue. They have 
the same office and in part the same officials; but 


' It does not set itself to discover which books deal with a given 
subject, nor where there are further copies of a given book. 

2 As the Prussian State pays for the bureau, the bureau gives 
these fees to the Prussian Treasury (first calculated to yield 150 
Mark; in 1912-13, in faét, about 1,400 Mark). 

3 The most common way is to add the order slip with the 
negative answer of this library. 
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in 1912-13 one ‘ Bibliothekar,’ one clerk, three 
(lady) assistants, and one attendant had to deal 
exclusively with the information work. Both are 
also closely connected with the Royal Library 
and are housed in the new buildings of the 
library. The salary for a Prussian Bibliothekar 
at Berlin is 4,000-8,500 Mark. The other annual 
expenses in 1912-13 were: 6,300 Mark for the 
clerk and the assistants, 2,600 Mark for the 
attendant and the office expenditure, and 500 
Mark for bibliographies in course of publication. 
The office contains :— 


1. The Prussian Central Catalogue on cards 
(31st March, 1913: about 1,250,000 cards). 

2. The so-called ‘Supplement Catalogue’ (31st 
March, 1913: about 33,000 cards), which records 
all books not to be found in any of the eleven 
libraries. It is chiefly built up from the search- 
cards (see below). By a special arrangement in 
connection with the re-cataloguing of the Royal 
and Provincial Library at Hanover (which is done 
by comparing the old Hanover title entries with 
the more correét modern ones of the Central Cata- 
logue)‘ it will moreover record all books which 
are in this library, but in none of the eleven. 
A small part of the Leipsic Library Catalogue has 
also been compared with the Central Catalogue. 
Cards explaining difficult abbreviations of titles or 
correcting incomplete or wrong titles in references 


' Cf. K. Kunze, ‘Die Neukatalogisierung der Kéniglichen 
Bibliothek Hannover’: ‘ Zentralblatt,’ 26, 1909, p. 394-407. 
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(books referred to as printed, but never printed, 
etc.) are inserted too. 

3. A colleétion of bibliographies and printed 
catalogues, which have been partly presented to 
the bureau, partly bought by the bureau, as the 
State, besides the annual grant mentioned before, 
has given 6,000 Mark for this purpose. 

A union list of all learned periodicals currently 
taken by all great general libraries and a good 
number of important special libraries in Germany 
containing about 16,000 titles has been compiled 
by the Information-bureau and the supporting 
libraries (the Prussian State accorded a special 
grant for this purpose, too), and: will be published 
within the next few months. There are a small 
hand-press for printing forms, etc., an ‘ Adresso- 
graph’ for printing the addresses, and so on. 

The work is done in the following way: If the 
letters seeking information have complied with the 
regulations, when they have been entered in the 
day-book and received the day-book number, the 
books enquired for are first looked out in the 
catalogues. If these do not settle the question, 
the books are ‘ bibliographiert,’ i.e. looked out in 
the bibliographies. If the bibliographies of the 
bureau prove insufficient, the bibliographies and 
books of the Royal Library are resorted to. The 
correct title obtained in this manner, with a 
reference to the bibliography recording it and the 
day-book number of the application, are type- 
written with hectographic ink on one side of a 
form the size of a post-card. From this card 
thirty or forty copies may quickly be obtained 
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by means of a gelatine plate. Such cards (the so- 
called ‘search-cards’) in a cover are daily sent to 
the ten Prussian University Libraries, as far as the 
incomplete Central Catalogue does not yet afford 
the desired information, and also to a number of 
other libraries likely to contain the required book, 
especially to the Munich Library. In the respec- 
tive libraries the cards are compared with the 
catalogues. In a non-Prussian University library 
I happen to know that an official accustomed to 
spend several hours daily in looking out the books 
ordered by readers, spends three-quarters of an hour 
or so daily on the search-cards. The Prussian 
University Libraries return all cards with their 
answer, positive or negative; the other libraries 
only those asking for books which they possess. 
The cards of the first description are returned in a 
cover, and so their back may be used for a second 
question. The other cards have the printed 
address of the bureau on their back, so that the 
library which has a copy of the required book has 
only to add its own name, its stamp, and its press- 
mark. In cases where these efforts do not succeed, 
the titles are combined to form search-lists. Each 
‘Suchliste’ enumerates books of the same kind, 
e.g. scientific books, French books, etc. These 
search-lists are sent to all the supporting libraries 
likely to contain the required books, and they are 
also published in the ‘ Literarisches Zentralblatt.’ 
When the researches have been finished—success- 
fully or unsuccessfully —and the book is not yet in 
the Central Catalogue or the Supplement Catalogue, 
one copy of the search-card reserved for this pur- 
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pose is inserted in the Supplement Catalogue. 
The letters seeking information are preserved in 
the archives of the bureau, and a register of the 
inquirers with the date and day-book number of 
their demands is kept. If the researches are suc- 
cessful, the bureau sends the original answer of the 
library to the inquirer; if not, it writes him word 
after the first circular enquiry and also after the failure 
of the search-list, if he desires it. In some cases he 
is asked before the title is entered in a search-list. 
The work done and the results yielded are 
shown by the following figures for 1912-13 :—' 


1. In THE INFORMATION-BUREAU. 


(a) Letters received . .* §,207 [1,841] 
Books asked for , - 13,955 [4,579] 
Books found . : - 95737 [3,004] 


| (70°/.) (66/2 
Manuscripts found: 147 

67°/, [66°/,] of the books found were found in the 
eleven Prussian libraries so often referred to, 30°/, 
[33°3°/.] in other German libraries only, 3°/, [0°7°/.] 
in foreign libraries only. 

(4) Calls of inquirers and verbal answers :— 

347 [1909-10: 150]. 
(¢) Books asked for by 
A order slips*. 1,536 [1911-12: 1,356] 

Books found . — St w 195] 


' The figures in square brackets are those of 1906-7; business 
has been trebled in six years. 

2 In general, manuscripts are no object of the information 
service. 

3 Libraries participating in the Prussian Leihverkehr (see below) 
may add an A (i.e. Auskunftsbureau) on their order slips asking 
the Royal Library at Berlin for books; then these books will be 
looked out in the Central and the Supplement Catalogue without 
fee, if they are not in the Roya! Library. 
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2. IN SOME OF THE SUPPORTING LIBRARIES. 


Books asked for. Found. 


Berlin Univ. Lib. . , . 2,663 132 
Breslau “ . : . 2926 103 
Gottingen ,, . , » 25475 208 
Kénigsberg,, ; ‘ . 2,682 104 
Marburg _,, : . - S250 125 
Strassburg ,, , ‘ » 922 289' 

: foncards . 4,227) silat 
Munich Jinsearch-lists 2,710 -— 
Munich Library, 1911 . - 3,973 558 


A particular feature of the work of the Aus- 
kunftsbureau is that it may be used for the filling 
up of gaps in the supporting libraries. The 
search-lists are forwarded to some second-hand 
booksellers. If these have one of the required 


books in stock, they offer it to the Royal Library 
at Berlin or any other library which may care 
for it. In this way in 1912-13, as far as the 
Bureau is informed, the Royal Library purchased 
forty-nine works, other libraries (e.g., the Uni- 
versity Library, the Library of the Zoological 
Museum, and the Library of the Merchants’ 
Guild in Berlin and the Library of the Technical 
High School at Dantzic) five which were thus 
offered them. 


' Among them 229 which were in none of the eleven Prussian 
libraries. 

2 Among them 126 which were in none of the eleven Prussian 
libraries. 
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Il. 


THE RULES OF THE INTER-LIBRARY 
LOAN SERVICE. 


1. THE PrusstAN LEIHVERKEHR. 


Tue present rules of the Prussian Leihverkehr 
(decree of 1st November, 1910) are printed in the 
‘Zentralblatt, 27, 1910, pp. 507-10, and in the 
‘Jahrbuch,’ 9, 1911, pp. 151-4. Only libraries 
and only Prussian libraries are concerned: State 
libraries or libraries of State institutions—as far as 
belonging to the classes enumerated in these rules 
—without further formality; non-State libraries, 
etc., if admitted by the Beirat fiir Bibliotheks- 
angelegenheiten; in the towns of the eleven 
libraries only these, in Braunsberg only the Library 
of the Lyceum Hosianum, and in the town of 
Posen only the Kaiser Wilhelm Bibliothek. A 
list of the libraries concerned in 20th January, 
1912, is printed in the ‘Jahrbuch,’ 10, 1912, pp. 
160-2. At present, there are more than four 
hundred libraries in this federation, and it is still 
increasing. Among them will be found State and 
Provincial libraries, University libraries, Town 
libraries, public libraries, libraries of archives, and 
of schools of any description (elementary' schools 
excepted). The school libraries are now three-fifths 
of the whole number, and their part in the system 
is daily growing greater. The system practically 
means mutual help among the large libraries and 
an assistance given by the large ones to the small 
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ones. The thirteen libraries already named (the 
eleven with Braunsberg and Posen) apply to one 
another as they like. The others must apply first 
to the University library of their province (in the 
province of West Prussia to Kénigsberg, in the 
province of Posen to the Kaiser Wilhelm Biblio- 
thek, in the province of Brandenburg to the Royal 
Library), and only if the required book is not 
there, to the Royal Library or any other they 
think fit.' In this case, they add the negative 
answer of the University library of their province 
or the answer of the Auskunftsbureau. Manu- 
scripts and very valuable printed books are not 
brought into the system. In general, the libraries 
are not allowed to ask for books, if they possess a 
copy of them which a frequenter has borrowed, 
nor are they obliged to lend a book which is in 
daily use at their own place or which is not trans- 
portable by their own rules. Most books are lent 
for three weeks,? modern reviews, etc.,3 and 
volumes containing several pamphlets+ for one 
week.* Prolongation may be permitted by the 
lending library. The borrowing library is re- 


sponsible for the borrowed book to the lending 


' Often after having inquired of the Auskunftsbureau. Each 
frequenter of each of the libraries admitted to the Prussian 
Leihverkehr may get information from the Central and the 
Supplement Catalogue without fee, if inquiring by the aid of the 
Leihverkehr (cf. note 2, p. 123). 

? In the Royal Library at Berlin: and four days for going to 
and fro. 

3 In the Royal Library at Berlin: those published within the 
last ten years and all newspapers. 

4 In the Royal Library at Berlin: books not yet bound also. 
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library. It lends it to its frequenter under the 
same conditions as its own books, but may be 
forbidden by the lending library to lend it out of 
its building.t The books are asked for by a special 
form of order slip which bears the current 
number of orders given by the one library to 
the other during the year. The title must be 
as correct as possible. As a rule, letters and parcels 
are sent through the Imperial Mail: ‘frei durch 
Ablésung’ by the State institutions, post paid by 
the others; they are only insured if one of the 
libraries has special reasons for doing so. All 
ordinary expenses are paid by the library where 
they occur. The reader must pay 20 Pfennige for 
each volume received (only 10 Pfennige, if he fre- 
quents one of the eleven libraries often mentioned 
where he has to pay a semi-annual library fee of 
2% Mark). The borrowing library keeps 5 Pfennige 
and gives 15 (or 5) Pfennige to the lending library, 
the accounts being balanced twice a year. Extra- 
ordinary expenses (if there are despatch-goods, 
telegrams, extra-fee letters, etc.) are paid by the 
frequenter, who must declare before hand that he 
is willing to do so. 


2. OTHER SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Besides the Prussian Leihverkehr, special arrange- 
ments are made in Bavaria (since 1908 concerning 
the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek at Munich on the 
one side, the University Library and the Library 


' By the Royal Library at Berlin: if it is a volume containing 
several pamphlets, a newspaper, a book printed previous to 1600 
‘ F P , 

or a book with etchings, etc. 
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of the Technical High School at Munich and the 
University Libraries of Erlangen and Wiirzburg on 
the other side), in Wiirtemberg (since 1902 with 
regard to the Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart and 
the University Library at Tiibingen), in Baden 
(since 1905 for the Hof- und Landesbibliothek and 
the Library of the Technical High School at 
Karlsruhe and the University Libraries at Heidel- 
burg and Freiburg im Breisgau), in Hesse,’ in 
Thuringia where since 1904 the University Library 
at Jena is more closely conne¢ted with the Grand- 
ducal Library at Weimar and the Ducal Library 
at Gotha, in Meck/enburg (since 1907 as to the 
Government Library at Schwerin and the Uni- 
versity Library at Rostock), between the Town 
Library of Hamburg and the Town Library of 
Liibeck (since 1904) and between the Town 
Library and the Kommerzbibliothek in Hamburg 
on the one hand and the University Library of 
Rostock on the other hand (since 1908). In 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Thuringia, 
and Mecklenburg, the University libraries are 
linked up with the respective State libraries. 
The inter-library loan service of Hamburg and 
Liibeck and of Hamburg and Rostock is also an 
inter-state service. As a rule, the frequenter 
of one of the connected libraries may use the 
books of the other or others without any expenses. 
What is to be paid, is paid by the library where 
the payment is to be made. In Mecklenburg a// 


' Cf, the remarks on Darmstadt and Giessen in the introduétion 


(p. 113). 
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books not available in Rostock are asked for in 
Schwerin, and vice versa. The extension of the 
responsibility of the borrowing library differs in 
the different arrangements. Some of these libraries 
send their books free of postage and ‘ Bestellgeld ’ 
for the returning books, and without any fee for 
packing, to small libraries and private persons 
throughout their State, so that the borrower has 
only to pay the expenses due at his place (the fee 
for delivery of the arriving and the postage of the 
returning books). In Bavaria, the books are sent 
‘frei durch Ablésung,’ in Wiirtemberg and Baden 
the State pays for postage and carriage. 


3. OrneR ARRANGEMENTS. 


In addition to the special arrangements already 
enumerated, there are general rules and the rules 
of the individual libraries. The Prussian regula- 
tions concerning the Royal Library at Berlin, the 
ten University Libraries, and the Library of the 
Lyceum Hosianum date from 8th January, 1890, 
and are printed in the ‘Zentralblatt, 7, 1890, 
pp. 101-2, and in the ‘Jahrbuch,’ 1, 1902, 
pp. 128-9." Bavaria has accepted these rules as 
to the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek at Munich, the 
University Libraries of Erlangen, Munich and 
Wiirzburg, the Royal Libraries at Bamberg and 
Eichstatt, and the District Library at Augsburg 
(cf. the ‘Jahrbuch,’ 1, 1902, p. 130). The same 

' By decree of 5th December, 1893, printed in the ‘ Zentral- 
blatt, 11, 1894, pp. 126-7, the headmasters of the grammar schools 


are allowed to lend manuscripts and valuable printed books subject 
to similar regulations. 
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rules have been accepted by the other German 
governments or library boards.' According to 
these general regulations manuscripts and printed 
books, as far as no special regulation forbids their 
loan, may be lent to State libraries or libraries 
under the superintendence of the State in Germany 
and abroad from library to library immediately, if 
the applicant library declares itself willing to 
reciprocate subject to the following conditions. 
The books must be sent carefully packed, and duly 
insured at the expense and the risk of the borrowing 
library. They must be kept carefully and returned 
equally well packed, and at least equally well 
insured, again at the expense and the risk of the 
borrowing library. If the lending library does not 
make special conditions, the Sanit for retaining 
printed books is six weeks, for retaining the manu- 
scripts three months. The place for keeping and 
using them is the borrowing library, but the lend- 
ing library may grant leave to lend printed books 
out of the building, the borrowing library being 
responsible for them. Reproduction of more than 
one leaf must be sanctioned by the lending library. 
For books damaged or lost, the borrowing library 
must pay what the librarian of the lending library 
and his authorities think fit, even if it is more 
than the value insured. Special facilities— for 
instance, the lending of manuscripts out of the 
building—may be granted by the Minister of 
Education. Under these regulations the following 


' The only exception is the Ducal Library at Wolfenbittel, the 
special regulations of which are printed in the ‘ Jahrbuch,’ 1, 1902, 


pp. 131-2. 
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British libraries are to my knowledge in conneétion 
with German libraries :—Cambridge: Emmanuel 
College, Gonville and Caius College, Magdalene 
College, the University Library ; Dublin: Trinity 
College; Durham: the University Library ; Edin- 
burgh: the University Library; Glasgow: the 
University Library; London: the Jews’ College, 
India Office, Royal Asiatic Society; Oxford: 
Merton College. 

The rules of the individual libraries are in 
general adapted to their regulations for lending 
books to local borrowers or within the special 
federation already mentioned. Only the facilities 
are not so great and the precautions are greater. 
Most of the libraries will not send a book if the 
large library nearest to the applying library or 
person possesses a copy of the book, nor will they 
send books post free out of their State and pay the 
fee for the delivery of the returning parcel, the 
borrower must thus pay postage and carriage to 
and fro. Often a fee for packing, though quite a 
small one, must be paid also: to the Royal Library 
at Berlin, 20 Pfennige for 1 kg., 30 Pfennige for 
1-5 kg., 40 Pfennige for 5-10 kg., 50 Pfennige for 
10-20 kg. (not chargeable to persons who have already 
paid the semi-annual lending fee of 24 Mark) ; 
to the Munich Library, 20 Pfennige (10 of these 
for the ‘ Bestellgeld’ of the returning parcels) ; to 
the Leipsic Library, 15 Pfennige for 1-5 kg., 20 
Pfennige for more kg. Asa rule, the books sent 
are insured. The Royal Library at Berlin, for 
instance, insures all books sent out of the Prussian 
Leihverkehr: in general an ordinary volume for 
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10 Mark, a periodical volume for 30 Mark, a news- 
paper volume or a seventeenth century volume for 
50 Mark, a sixteenth century volume for 100 Mark. 
Sometimes even reference libraries (for instance, 
the Library of the Imperial Patent Office at Berlin) 
send books to other places and even abroad if they 
learn from the Information-bureau that these books 
are nowhere else available. 


ITI. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE INTER- 
LIBRARY LOAN SERVICE. 


In order to show how the inter-library loan service 
works in detail, I will set out the practice of 
borrowing chiefly as carried on in one of the 
smaller non-Prussian University libraries a few 
years ago, and the practice of lending chiefly as 
now carried on in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
as lending prevails here and borrowing there. 


1. THE PRACTICE oF BORROWING. 


If a frequenter of the University Library, say at 
Jena, wants a book which is not in the library, and 
will not be acquired by the library, he is advised 
to apply to the Royal Library at Berlin, and fills in 
the green Berlin order slip available at Jena. Twice 
a week, a member of the Jena staff examines these 
order slips, and correéts them by the aid of biblio- 
graphies, as far as necessary or possible, stamps 
them with the library stamp, and adds his signature. 
He fills in a letter form asking for the books named 
in the order slips, and stating the number of the 
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order slips,' and sends letter and order slips in a 
cover ‘frei durch Ablésung’ to the Royal Library. 
Four or five days later, one or several parcels con- 
taining the books available at Berlin arrive at Jena. 
With them comes a letter returning the order 
slips for books not available at Berlin, and stating 
the number of the books sent, the time for using 
them, and the insured value. The Jena library 
pays the parcel post fee when receiving the parcel, 
and the fee for packing quarterly. A slip with the 
current number of the books borrowed by the Jena 
library from other libraries and the date for return- 
ing the book by the reader to the Jena library (a 

few days earlier than the date for returning it to 
the Royal Library) is put into each book. A card 
recording the current number, the name of the 
lending library, title and press-mark, and the date 
for returning the book to the Jena library, is 
written for each book; special conditions of the 
lending library are added. The frequenter, who 
learns by post-card that the ordered book is avail- 
able, subscribes this card, promising to return the 
book in the ordinary way, and pays 20 Pfennige 
for each Berlin volume.* The cards are arranged 
according to the date for returning the book, and 
if the date is the same, according to the current 


' The average is forty weekly. 

? This is a special regulation of the Jena library as to its 
frequenters, and quite independent of the relations between the 
Jena library and the Royal Library, whereas a library participating 
in the Prussian Leihverkehr is obliged to ask its frequenter for just 
20 Pfennige for each volume borrowed from Berlin or any other 
library of the federation. 
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number. If the frequenter desires an extension, 
the Jena library sends an ‘ Erneuerungsschein’ 
(renewal slip) to the Royal Library. A note to 
this effeét is added to the card. When the fre- 
quenter returns the book, the date of the return 
also is added. Twice a week, all returned books 
are sent back to Berlin (‘frei durch Ablésung’). 
A letter recording the number of parcels and books 
and the insured value (either 100 Mark for the 
parcel or the value prescribed by the lending 
library), and asking for returning, or cancelling 
the order slips (as the case may be), accompanies 
the books. The date of the return to Berlin is 
also added to the cards, which are preserved for 
some time. There is, of course, a day-book of the 
letters and parcels received and sent, and a cash- 
book for the fees paid and received. If the 
required book is not available in the Royal Library, 
it is asked for from other libraries in a similar way. 
If there is no order slip of the respective library 
available in Jena, the Jena library uses its own 
order slips; in this case sometimes the lending 
library sends its order slips with the required books, 
and the slips must be filled in and returned imme- 
diately. As there is not so much intercourse with 
other libraries as with the Berlin library, the ex- 
penses for the single book are often higher, but 
the frequenter only pays the greater part of them, 
the Jena library paying the rest. If extension is 
asked for, it is rather common that the absence 
of an answer from the lending library implies that 
the extension is granted. It may be reckoned that 
the whole inter-library loan service (borrowing and 
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lending) takes about fifteen hours weekly of the 
time of one assistant, and an attendant will perhaps 
spend about twenty-four hours weekly for packing, 
unpacking, and posting. 

In the Royal Library at Berlin, the frequenter 
who wants a book from another library must pro- 
duce the answer of the Auskunftsbureau, stating 
which library contains a copy of the wanted book, 
and declare that he is willing to pay the expenses. 
He fills in an order slip, which remains in the 
Royal Library as a receipt, and the Royal Library 
itself fills in a second order slip, which is sent to 
the lending library. Two day-books record the 
several steps of each loan. The day-book for the 
Prussian Leihverkehr records in eleven columns: 
(1) The current number of the books demanded 
by the Royal Library of other libraries during the 
year; (2) the name of the lending library; (3) the 
current number of the books demanded by the 
Royal Library of this library during the respective 
year; (4) the title of the required book; (5) the 
date of the order; (6) the date of the arrival; (7) 
the number of volumes; (8) the fees paid; (g) the 
date of the return; (10) the name and the address 
of the frequenter; and (11) remarks, if the books 
were and must be insured, etc. The remaining 
part of the page is used for statistics. The day- 
book for the other loans has not the column 3 of 
the first day-book, as the current numbers are pre- 
scribed only for the Prussian Leihverkehr; it has 
instead a column for the time allowed for keeping 
the book, as out of the Prussian Leihverkehr the 
time allowed varies. 
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2. THe Practice oF LENDING. 


In the Royal Library at Berlin, the letters asking 
for books to places out of Berlin are first examined 
by the Vorsteher der Leihstelle (the superintendent 
of the lending department). He is careful to add 
the number of demanded books, if this number is 
wanting in the letter.‘ Then the books are looked 
out in the catalogues by the officials charged with 
looking out all books ordered without press-mark. 
When the available books with their order slips 
arrive from the shelves in the lending department, 
books and order slips are compared to correét 
mistakes. Slips stating the date for returning the 
books,? and in certain cases that they may be used 
only in the rooms of the borrowing library, are put 
into the books, and these are arranged under the 
names of the borrowing libraries or persons. As 
soon as all order slips of one borrower with the 
available books, or with a negative answer (‘not 
extant,’ ‘non available,’ ‘lent’) have arrived,? 
the letter form is filled in, stating the number 
of the books sent, the time for using them, 
and, if so required, the insured value The 
order slips with negative answers, in certain 


' In the Prussian Leihverkehr a letter accompanying the order 
slips may be dispensed with, if the name of the borrowing library 
and the number of the order slips is recorded on the cover. 

2 In the Prussian Leihverkehr only in the case of ‘ verkirzte 
Leihfrist ’ (shortened time for using the books). 

3 In the intercourse with a number of large libraries partici- 
pating in the Prussian Leihverkehr: daily. 

4 Out of the Prussian Leihverkehr: and asking for returning 
them postage-free, and equally packed and insured. 
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cases the answers of the Auskunftsbureau, and 
also the negative answers of the respective library 
sent by the borrower, are put into the letter. 
Borrowers not participating in the Prussian 
Leihverkehr also receive despatch notes and direc- 
tion labels with the printed address of the Royal 
Library. A borrower for the first time receives 
also the printed rules of the loan service. If the 
borrower has not used the prescribed forms (red 
order slips for the Prussian Leihverkehr, green 
ones for other borrowers), such forms are filled up 
by the officials, and the borrower is asked to sign 
them. In certain cases, the borrower’s ticket 
(which must be produced the first time of each 
period) has to be returned. The letter and any 
other document are put into one of the books,’ 
and a slip is added to inform the officials charged 
with packing and posting as to the address of the 
borrower and the number of volumes, and in 
certain cases to mention the amount for which 
either an individual book or the whole parcel 
must be insured, or as to demanding a fee for 
packing. These officials add the date of posting 
and the number of parcels, and return the slips to 
the lending department as a check. Letters are 
sent ‘frei durch Ablésung’ to libraries, as ‘ porto- 
pflichtige Dienstsache’ to private persons. A 
register of the borrowers out of Berlin and of the 
intercourse with them is kept. It contains a card 
for each borrower (library or private person). 


' In the intercourse with a number of large libraries, letters and 
parcels are sent separately. 
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Whenever books are asked for or lent, the date 
and the number of the order slips received or the 
volumes sent (column ‘ Bez.’= Bezahlt = paid for 
ordinary demand, column ‘ Amtl.’ = Amtlich = 
official for official demands without fee) as well as 
in certain cases remarks about the borrower’s 
ticket (only for private persons), unusual ways of 
sending the books, fees for packing, etc., are 
entered on this card. When the books are ready 
for being sent away, the order slips (chief part and 
counterfoil) are stamped with the date stamp. 
Then the chief part and the counterfoil of the 
order slip are separated. The counterfoil is added 
to all other counterfoils arranged according to the 
press-marks, so that it may be known at any time 
where any given book is to be found. The chief 
part being the receipt of the borrower is put into 
the borrower's register before the respective 
borrower’s card. When the books have been 
returned, the condition of the book is examined 
and book and receipt are compared. If the result 
is satisfactory, the books are sent back to the 
shelves, and the receipts are cancelled or (only on 
demand) returned to the borrower. 

As the inter-library loan service and the local 
service are not quite separated from each other, 
it is difficult to state exactly how much time must 
be allotted to the former. The superintendent of 
the lending department, a Bibliothekar, has to do 
with the loans out of Berlin for a varying part of 
his hours of duty. An assistant’s work of about 
four hours daily may be necessary to look out the 
non-local orders in the catalogues. The volumes 
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have to be fetched from the shelves and carried to 
the lending department. Ten hours of two assis- 
tants have been allotted for making ready the 
parcels of the Prussian Leihverkehr, six hours of 
another (lady) assistant for doing the same as to the 
sending of books out of the Prussian Leihverkehr. 
There are four attendants for packing, and un- 
packing, and posting. To examine the returned 
books is the main duty of an additional (lady) 
assistant. The volumes are replaced with the 
volumes returned by local borrowers. The work 
at the register of lent books and other work also is 
increased by the inter-library loan service. The 
time used for ordering books frorh other libraries 
varies in accordance with the orders. 

In the University Library at Jena, the non-local 
borrower receives the required books by parcel 
post. AQ letter, on the back of which the regula- 
tions of the library are printed, accompanies the 
books, asking for a fee of 15 Pfennige (for packing 
and for the post fee for delivery of the returning 
parcel) and for the borrower’s signature on the 
enclosed receipt slips for the books sent. A 
receipt-book is kept, recording date, borrower’s 
name and address, the titles of the books, the 
numbers of the receipt-slips, and the total of fees 
demanded for packing, etc. Accounts are struck 
off as soon as settled. There are also necessary 
entries in the letter-book and cash-book, etc. 

Some statistics illustrating the subjeét of this 
paper will be printed in a subsequent number. 
Ernst Crous. 
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LEIBNITZ AS A LIBRARIAN. 


yWO great figures in the world of 
SA authorship had charge of the Ducal 
ow Library at Wolfenbiittel—Leibnitz and 
yoy, Lessing. Some years ago I made a 
ae short communication to this review, ' 
presenting such faéts as were obtainable that re- 
flected favourably on Lessing’s official capacity. 
If not very many, they yet sufficed to prove that 
he was fully alive to a sense of the duties of his 
post, and that the aspersions of his jealous con- 
temporaries and successors were unjustified. It 
was not, however, to be supposed that the ad- 
ministration of the library at Wolfenbiittel would 
entirely escape the effects of Lessing’s improvident 
habits and unmethodical course of life, that were 
a bane to himself and a source of trouble to his 
friends. 

With the subject of the present remarks the 
case was very different, as will shortly be shown. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz was born in 1646, 
at Leipzig, where his father was professor of moral 
philosophy at the University. The first twenty 
years of his life were spent in his native city, and 
he was educated first at the Nicolai School and 
afterwards at the University. His precocity was 
remarkable, and from early youth he showed a 





' LIBRARY, 1901, nas. ii, p. 376. 
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tendency to develop a range of knowledg€ that was 
almost encyclopedic in charaéter—his special sub- 
jects being history, classics, logic and philosophy. 
His first printed treatise, ‘De Principio Individui,’ 
was written at the age of seventeen. He sustained 
a disappointment at Leipzig University, as the 
degree of Doétor of Laws for which he applied in 
his twentieth year, in order to enable him to start 
practice in the legal profession, was refused him 
for the time being in order to accommodate other 
candidates. He became annoyed and displeased, 
left Leipzig and took his degree in law at Altdorf. 

Although his knowledge of the law was pro- 
found, Leibnitz does not ever appear to have 
practised it as an advocate, his authorship of works 
of jurisprudence notwithstanding. In later days, 
however, he received an important judicial ap- 
pointment. His early career is said to have been 
desultory, but this was not really the case, as he 
began to fit himself for the official post he was 
afterwards to occupy from quite the early years of 
his life. 

In the ‘Elogium’ pronounced upon Leibnitz 
soon after his death' there are a few references to 
his activity, during the tenure of his librarianship, 
in taking measures to enrich the colleétion under 
his care and to his general ability in the discharge 
of his duties. But our principal source of in- 
formation is Dr. Guhrauer’s article ‘ Bibliothekar- 
isches aus Leibnitzens Leben und Schriften,’? 
written upwards of sixty years ago. The facts 

' ¢ A&ta Eruditorum,’ Lipsiz, 1716, pp. 322-6. 
? *Serapeum,’ Leipzig, 1851, xil, pp. 1-30, 33-42. 
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recorded in this interesting essay were mainly 
obtained from the voluminous correspondence 
Leibnitz contrived to carry on with his literary 
friends and diplomatic and official associates. 

It was at Nuremberg, in 1667, when he was 
only twenty-one years of age, that Leibnitz first 
met the Baron von Boineburg, statesman and 
scholar, who was the possessor of an excellent 
library, and was much interested in one of the earliest 
known works on practical librarianship—Gabriel 
Naude’s ‘Advis pour dresser une Bibliotheque,’ 
published in 1627.' He took Leibnitz into his 
service as secretary, literary assistant and librarian, 
and they went to reside first at Mainz and after- 
wards at Frankfort. Leibnitz appears rapidly to 
have shown his aptitude for the work, as we very 
soon hear of him preparing a systematic subject 
catalogue of his books, which he intended to be 
an index to the contents of the whole library. 
For the present, however, other interests demanded 
his time and attention. Baron von Boineburg was 
prime minister to the Elector of Mainz. The 
Eleétor took Leibnitz under his patronage and 
sent him on political missions to various neigh- 
bouring courts. His youth notwithstanding, 
Leibnitz was already becoming a social force, and 
he established by degrees a sort of literary com- 
monwealth among the authors of his day—in 
other words, it was he as much as anyone who 


' For a résumé of Naudé’s book see article by the writer, 
Lisrary, 1898, x, pp. 387-90, and for a general account of Naudé 
see article by George Smith, ‘Library Assoc. Record,’ 1899, i, 


PP. 423, 483. 
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broke down the wall of exclusiveness that had 
hitherto existed between the writers of the British, 
French and German nations. 

As early as the year 1670 Leibnitz wrote his 
‘Thoughts on Public Safety,’ urging that the 
States of Europe should aim at being at peace with 
one another, and concentrate their forces against 
the Mahometans—then strong foes to the general 
safety of the continent. He pointed out the 
advantages that would accrue to France by a 
conquest of Egypt, thus ante-dating Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s scheme by more than a hundred years. 
This proposal was backed up by von Boineburg, 
and Louis XIV was approached by, both of them. 
Leibnitz was summoned to Paris, but though the 
French king professed to take an interest in the 
scheme, he would not see the young diplomatist. 
The death of his patron von Boineburg was the 
means of cutting off Leibnitz from any hope of dis- 
tinction in this direétion for the time being. He, 
therefore, whiled away his time in Paris in com- 
pany with Arnauld and other philosophers, visited 
London in 1673, where he got into touch with 
the group of enthusiasts who made the earl 
history of the Royal Society, was elected a Fellow 
of that body, and then returned to the Continent. 

Like many whose careers have been marked b 
brilliancy and versatility, Leibnitz found a diffi- 
culty in getting settled employment in the earl 
years of his life. About the year 1676 he became 
hard pressed for a living and was compelled to 
look out for a fresh patron. Accordingly he wrote 
to the Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, John 
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Frederick, and explained his difficult circum- 
stances. The duke replied offering him the post 
of councillor at his court, with leave to reside 
elsewhere as long as he liked. 

The roving spirit was still upon Leibnitz, and 
availing himself of the permission granted him, he 
left France, revisited England, and crossed to 
Holland. From thence he passed on to Hanover, 
where the duke resided, to take up his official 
duties. Besides being councillor, an office that was 
mainly a sinecure, he was appointed librarian to the 
duke and historiographer to the ducal house. He 
now applied himself with energy to his new duties. 
One of his purchases was the classified library of the 
physician and scholar, Martin Vogel, or Fogelius. 
For this collection he paid 2,000 thalers, and thus 
saved it from dispersion. He also acquired the 
libraries of Count von Westenholz. 

Quite early in his service under the duke we 
hear of his being drawn into state affairs in the 
dispute between electoral and non-eleétoral princes 
of the Empire as to the right of sending two 
ministers each (one as an ambassador) to the Con- 
ference of Nimeguen (1677). His master was 
among the non-electoral princes, and in support of 
his claims he wrote his ‘ De jure suprematus ac lega- 
tionis principum Germaniae,’ under the pseudonym 
Caesarinus Fuerstenerius published in the same year, 
1677. This work, which advocated the recognition 
by European states of the Pope as spiritual head 
and the Emperor as supreme temporal authority, 
was frankly Ultramontane in tendency, and was a 
strange production to come from a Protestant ! 
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As already stated, Leibnitz’s second post in the 
ducal house was that of historiographer. Of his 
labours in this respect a contemporary tells us: ‘In 
order to obtain material for writing the history of 
the House of Brunswick, he undertook journeys 
through Bavaria, Franconia, Suabia, and other 
German provinces, to examine books and manu- 
scripts. He despatched Fridericus Heynius to 
buy books and rare manuscripts ; he journeyed with 
Heynius to explore the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
and from thence he passed into Italy to examine 
archives and celebrated libraries. He also examined 
records in Marburg, Frankfort-on-Maine, Munich, 
and Vienna, and when in Italy he visited Venice, 
Modena, and Rome. Altogether, he was absent 
from Hanover on this business from 1687 to 1690. 

Leibnitz had been librarian to the Duke of 
Brunswick-Luneburg for many years; but it is on 
his return home that we hear of his appointment, 
in 1690, in the same capacity to the ducal library 
at Wolfenbiittel, a post he retained for the rest of 
his life. While still at Rome he had been offered 
the Keepership of the Vatican Library, but his 
decision to remain—at any rate, nominally—within 
the reformed Church obliged him to decline it. 
Though without doubt his known experience in 
everything relating to books was the principal 
reason for his being approached, it must have been 
believed that his conversion to Rome would not be 
very difficult to secure, and there was ground for 
the belief in the opinions expressed in his ‘ De jure 
suprematus,’ and his later work, ‘Systema theo- 
logicum’ (1686), written with the view of finding a 

v L 
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common basis for Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in the various details of their creed. The offer but 
not the refusal may be paralleled from the case of 
Leibnitz’s celebrated compatriot, Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, who was born the year following 
that of Leibnitz’s death (1717), and who, in aid 
of his researches in classical literature and art, 
followed the same occupation. Winckelmann had 
been librarian to Count Henry von Biinau, but his 
ardour in the study of ancient literature induced 
him to visit Rome. Cardinal Passionei in 1754 
appointed him his librarian, and Winckelmann 
entered the Church of Rome as a condition of his 
appointment. 

As stated, Leibnitz returned to Hanover laden 
with all sorts of material in the shape of manu- 
scripts, books, and pamphlets necessary for writing 
the history of his master’s house; and we now 
come to the period of his active labours on the 
Library at Wolfenbiittel. There is plenty of evi- 
dence adduced in Dr. Guhrauer’s account to show 
that Leibnitz was possessed of definite powers of 
administration, although much of his time was 
occupied with his duties as court lecturer and 
historiographer. His sub-librarian was Lorenz 
Hertel (b. 1659), with whom he corresponded as 
to the needs of the library as occasion required, 
when called upon to be absent. The relations 
between Leibnitz and Hertel were in the main 
satisfactory, but a letter is extant written by 
Leibnitz to his subordinate, in which he charges 
him with having disloyally made an unfavourable 
report to the duke as to his chief’s general conduct. 
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After Leibnitz’s death Hertel took his place, and 
presided over the library for some twenty years till 
his death in 1737. 

In order to increase the funds of the library, 
Leibnitz introduced the use of ‘ stamped-paper ’ ; 
and another plan of his—a strange one according 
to our modern ideas—is worth recording. He 
advocated the planting and growing of mulberry- 
trees in the domain adjoining the library buildings 
for the rearing of silkworms. To this end he 
commenced operations at his own cost, but as his 
ducal master gave him no encouragement, the 
scheme had to be dropped, and he fell back on the 
less picturesque course of selling duplicates. 

During Leibnitz’s administration the library was 
rebuilt by Duke Anton Ulrich from between 1706 
and 1710. Leibnitz said that a special need of the 
library was a separate room which could be heated 
and lit without endangering the building and its 
contents. But the duke could not be induced to 
give his consent to this scheme, and it consequently 
lapsed. Much more thanacentury later, however, 
in 1835, a room in the south-west corner of the 
building was reserved for registration and cata- 
loguing purposes, and here the heating arrange- 
ments were carried out.' 

The contents of a private library reflect the 
tastes of its owner and creator. To some extent 
the same holds good of a public collection, though 
less so now than formerly. The librarian who 
builds it up is in a degree bound to observe a 


* Guhrauer, loc. cit., p. 23. 
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catholic taste in his choice, but his individual 
leanings must stamp the character of the books. 
This was specially the case with Leibnitz’s conduct 
of affairs at Wolfenbiittel, The sub-librarian, 
Hertel, and he did not always agree as to the 
choice of the purchases to be made. Hertel 
judged books from the material standpoint, where- 
as Leibnitz’s outlook as regards their contents was 
the intellectual; éditions de luxe, scarce books, and 
masterpieces of typography, though by no means 
undervalued by him, occupied a second rank in his 
estimation. In 1710 he bought a collection of 
manuscripts from the _ philologist, Marquard 
Gudius, for 2,400 thalers, a purchase in which his 
own interest in philology must have caused him 
to take a special pleasure. 

One or two years earlier than the date men- 
tioned above—in 1708—at a book auétion of a 
certain Count Lucius’s library, he bought works to 
the comparatively low value of 157 thalers. This 
purchase did not give satisfaction to some small- 
minded people, but Leibnitz very properly replied 
that he did not estimate books by what they fetched 
in the market, but by what services the author had 
rendered to the republic of letters. 

There is a striking passage in his ‘ Préceptes 
pour lAvancement des Sciences,’ in which he 
speaks in severe terms of the appalling multiplica- 
tion—even in his day—of trashy and ephemeral 
books. He seems especially to have objected to 
‘padding. Much of the literature in his own 
private library is said to have consisted of disserta- 
tions and small pamphlets (‘pieces fugitives’), 
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which he had colleéted with great care, and upon 
which he set great store.' Pamphlets in those 
times mainly consisted of what now correspond 
to articles in scientific and literary journals. 
Periodical publications were very rare at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the pamphlet 
literature of that era often contains good and 
original work, the very opposite to the useless 
publications issued in book form, so bitterly decried 
by Leibnitz. 

Not much is known of Leibnitz’s personal asso- 
ciations in the library at Wolfenbiittel, but he is 
stated not to have been accessible to strangers, as 
much of his time was occupied .in his duties as 
court-lecturer. 

In 1696 he was appointed privy councillor of 
justice—one of the highest judicial appointments 
in the country—this notwithstanding his not having 
practised law as a profession. And again, in 1700 
he was concerned ina plan for securing a closer 
connexion between the courts of Hanover and 
Brandenburg. He was also the principal founder 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. In spite of 
these distractions, Leibnitz kept a tight hold upon 
the administration of affairs in his library. It is 
especially noted of him that he was most generous 
in sending books to scholars. One of his latest 
letters to Hertel (1715) enjoined the latter to pay 
particular attention to the request of an English 
theologian who was compiling a British martyro- 
logy, and who had written to know what the 
library had on the subject. 


' Guhrauer, ‘Serapeum,’ 1851, xii., p. 10. 
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Leibnitz’s system of classification was a curious 
one, and was mapped out as follows:—I. Theology; 
II. Jurisprudence; III. Medicine; IV. Intelleétual 
Philosophy ; V. Mathematics (Philosophia rerum 
imaginationis); VI. Physics (Philosophia rerum 
sensibilium) ; VII. Philology (and Literature) (Res 
linguarum, but including Poetry); VIII. Civil 
History; [X. Literary History and Bibliography; 
X. Colleéted works and miscellanea. This system 
much more resembles what are now known as 
‘practical’ schemes of classification—that is, in- 
tended for division of books in a library according 
to their classes upon a simple and convenient 
method. It makes no pretensions to logical 
sequence and relative arrangement like the schemes 
of Gesner, Savigny, Francis Bacon, Comte, and 
others. When Leibnitz got down to class ten he 
showed himself a wise man and experienced 
librarian in the final division he made. Encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries of knowledge, and bound 
volumes of pamphlets are hated by every enthu- 
siastic classifier, and supply a capital instance of 
form coming into collision with matter. 

Leibnitz wrote so much in Latin or French that 
as a contributor to German literature his impor- 
tance was relatively small. His writings and 
letters in German were collected and edited by 
his admirer, Dr. Guhrauer (1838-40) ;' they 
amount to about a thousand pages in two o¢tavo 
volumes bound together, but a certain amount of 
this is from the pens of his correspondents. 


* ¢Leibnitz (G. W.), Deutsche Schriften,’ herausg. von G. C. 
Guhrauer. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1838-40. 
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In his ‘Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur’ 
Dr. Wilhelm Scherer says of Leibnitz: ‘And 
although he wrote principally in Latin and French 
in order not to lose his foreign and distinguished 
public, the German tongue had a warm place in 
his heart; he was against the excessive use of 
foreign words, and accepted the judicious pro- 
posals of Schottelius for a German diétionary ; his 
own German prose has something of freshness, 
intellect, life, and gracefulness about it, praise that 
cannot be apportioned to many of his colleagues.’' 

Leibnitz was one of the pioneers in the study of 
philology and etymology : his devotion to the study 
has already been mentioned. His ‘ Colleétanea 
Etymologica,’ edited by his friend Eckhard, and 
published at Hanover the year following his death 
(1717), is a repertory for the derivation of words 
in the Celtic and Teutonic groups of languages. 
It is principally written in Latin; but the essay, 
‘Unvorgreiffliche Gedencken betreffend die Aus- 
iibung und Verbesserung der Teutschen Sprache,’ 
is in German throughout, and its style fully con- 
firms Dr. Scherer’s praise, and at the same time 
accentuates the loss German literature sustained 
through his not writing more than he did in his 
own language. 

There are just a few more faéts of interest re- 
lating to Leibnitz’s works, the importance of 
which is bibliographical. His celebrated essay, 
‘Hypothesis physica nova de motu,’ was written 
by him when quite a young man in 1671. The first 


' Scherer (W.), ‘Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur,’ gte 
Aufl. Berlin, 1902, p. 353. 
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part on concrete motion was dedicated to the 
Royal Society, the second on abstract motion to 
the French Academy. 

The book was printed by John Martyn, who 
was appointed printer to the Royal Society in 
1664.' Leibnitz had made good friends with the 
leading lights of the Royal Society—this was a 
few years before the seeds of his dispute with Sir 
Isaac Newton were sown—and the influence of 
these friends no doubt led to the book being 
brought out in London. 

It is common knowledge that foreign authors 
residing in England, like Jean Paul Marat, or, 
when in exile, like Voltaire, have had their works 
published in this country, but I do not know of 
such being the case with one who was only on a 
‘flying visit’ like Leibnitz. 

The dispute about the priority of invention of 
what Sir Isaac Newton termed ‘ fluxions,’ and 
Leibnitz the ‘differential calculs,’ upon which 
perhaps the last word will never be said, concerns 
us from one point only, which is this. However 
undignified from the ethical standpoint the quarrels 
of the learned may be, they have the advantage of 
compelling a bibliographical accuracy of statement 
as regards books, scientific memoirs and corre- 
spondence. The advocates of both sides, and the 
impartial critic of posterity, whose interest in the 
dispute is academic, have all emulated one another 
in turning the Newton-Leibnitz question inside 
out, so that the dosser is as complete and as correét 


' Weld: ‘History of the Royal Society,’ 1848, i, p. 178. 
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as regards dates as the evidence for the most cele- 
brated trial known in the courts could be.' The best 
accounts of this dispute as to priority are to be 
found in Weld’s ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ 
vol. ii,? and in the life of Newton in the ‘ Diétion- 
ary of National Biography.’} Mr. G. J. Gray’s 
carefully worked out bibliography of Sir Isaac 
Newton is also most helpful.* 

A few more words and this study must con- 
clude. When he was quite a youth Leibnitz 
compiled his ‘ Nova methodus discendae docendae- 
que jurisprudentiae, published at Frankfort in 
1668. He wrote it, so it is stated in the ‘Elo- 
gium’ already quoted, ‘on journeys amidst much 
disturbance and deprived of books.’ He added at 
the end a catalogue of desiderata in jurisprudence. 
This singles him out as one of the pioneers in 
subject bibliography. 

Leibnitz never lived to complete more than one 
volume of what was to have been his magnum opus 
—namely, the ‘History of the House of Bruns- 
wick.’ He died still in harness in the year 1716. 
But in advanced years he wrote what was his onl 
complete system, the ‘ Essais de Théodicée.’ The 
subject-matter has been much discussed, and is 


' Even as early as 1712 the whole correspondence relating to 
the matter, so far as known, was published by the Royal Society 
under the title of ‘Commercium Epistolicum.’ 


* Weld: ‘History of the Royal Society,’ vol. ii (1848), pp 


Os. 
i€t. Nat. Biogr.’ (Art. Sir Isaac Newton), vol. xl. (1894), 
pp: 385-9. - - : 

4 Sir Isaac Newton: ‘A Bibliography’ (Bibliographical Society), 
1907. 
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here outside comment, but the index to the book 
is a marvellous production—compiled on a system 
almost scientific. 

Such is a brief record of only part of the life- 
work of one who, if he were living, would doubt- 
less mildly wonder at that diminished energy— 
that lack of grasp—so much in evidence in these 
days of over-specialisation in the world of affairs. 

ARCHIBALD L. CLARKE. 
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ESPITE what seems to many of us 
the growing materialism of the age, 
French writers continue to busy them- 





mes vieux themes’ Paul Stapfer discusses what is 
meant by literary reputation. He declares that 
great works live, not so much by what they con- 
tain, as by the idea formed of them in the public 
mind. It is, of course, the transcendentalist doc- 
trine that things have no reality in themselves, 
but are only what we apprehend them to be in 
our minds. Life for a book then is nothing 
more than ‘le babil des hommes.’ A work well 
thought and well written will not live by that 
reason alone. For if it is not closely related to 
the ideas, dreams, needs, desires and aspirations of 
its contemporaries, how can they take any interest 
in it? It is the colleétive opinion of men that 
makes a book famous, individual opinion is of no 
value. The true life of a book resides in the 
favour of the public—ze., in a prejudice in its 
favour formed by the collective imagination. But 
it is just here that the literary critic is required, 
for— 

‘Le gros public n’a aucune spotanéité dans ses juge- 
ments; il est inerte, indifférent, stupide, moutonnier, 
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aveugle et sourd par définition ; si quelqu’un ne lui crie 
pas, si mille voix autorisées ne lui répétent pas de concert: 
** Voici un livre,” comment et pourquoi voulez-vous qu'il 
s’en avise?’ 


Stapfer gives the critic a very high place in the 
hierarchy of letters. He must have the same kind 
of genius as the great architects of literature; he 
must be artist, scholar, and philosopher in one, for 
in treating a work of art the critics 


‘en dégagent l’esprit, ils jugent, ils généralisent, ils 
découvrent des lois, ils soignent amoureusement la forme, 
ils creusent l’idée profondement: ils font ceuvre de poétes 
et ceuvre de penseurs.’ 


In another essay Stapfer takes a gloomy view of 
the future of literature. The reign of ‘belles 
lettres’ is over, he complains, and science succeeds 
to the place it has so long occupied. The 
best brains take up the sciences, and if they con- 
tribute to the great discoveries of the time, it 
matters not how ill they write or speak. The 
study of literature no longer depends on taste and 
imagination, but on erudition. Slow composition 
is out of date; steam and electricity have acceler- 
ated the circulation of thought, and there will be 
no more books long meditated, patiently matured 
and then written with care: newspaper articles, 
telegrams, and picture postcards are all the public 
now demands. But I wonder if at any period in 
the world’s history more than a few persons at one 
time have greatly cared for literature, and those 
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few, let us hope, will continue to exist and will 
carry the torch onwards into a very far distant 
future. 

Two books on the realistic novel call for atten- 
tion, ‘Le roman réaliste sous le second Empire,’ 
by Pierre Martino, and ‘ La bataille réaliste, 1844- 
57, by Emile Bouvier, with a preface by G. 
Lanson. Both deal with Champfleury as a pioneer 
of modern realism, a writer who in a way bridged 
over the ten years between the time when Balzac 
ceased to produce and the publication of Flaubert’s 
‘Madame Bovary’ (1857). The realistic novel as 
written before that date failed because it ruled out 
everything that was not realism, while Flaubert is 
both romantic and realistic. For writes Bouvier: 


‘Si l’on considére les diverses formes que le roman a 
revétues au cours du siécle, on verra que chacune d’elles, 
4 cétés de caractéres réalistes, admet d’autres éléments qui, 
le plus souvent, firent son succés. . . . Il n’existe pas une 
grande ceuvre qui se borne a la simple réproduction de 
la vie quotidienne, méme ordonnée et composée : tous les 
chefs d’ceuvre dépassent par quelque cété la banalité quoti- 
dienne. Par dela ]’individu, ils nous montrent les types; 
derriére les événements particuliers, ils nous font toucher 
du doigt les grandes lois quiles gouvernent : a travers les 
sensations individuelles, ils nous révélent les aspirations et 
les besoins d’une époque. Ou bien ils se bornent a fixer 
sous son aspect éternel, par la magnificence de la forme, le 
défilé des belles apparences. Dans tous les cas, ils enfer- 
ment dans la représentation de la vie, méme la plus plate 
et la plus banale, un principe qui l’illumine: un idéal ou 
une philosophie.’ 


As in England, so in France and Germany, 
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familiar letters find a ready welcome. Francois 
Coppée’s letters to his mother and sister, 1862- 
1908, published by Jean Monval, are pleasant 
reading, and prove that a man may, on becoming 
celebrated, remain simple and modest and content 
to live ‘dans sa famille.’ After the death of his 
father and the marriage of his younger sister, 
Coppée continued to live with his mother, and 
after her death with his sister, whom he only sur- 
vived a week. He inhabited the same house for 
forty years. He himself changed little, and at the 
zenith of his fame remained a modest war office 
official. His health was delicate, and he often 
went to the country and sometimes travelled 
abroad, and it was when away from home that he 
wrote these letters. After the success of ‘Le 
Passant’ (1869) he was introduced to the Princesse 
Mathilde, and went to stay with her at Saint- 
Gratien, where he met Mérimée, Gautier, Renan, 
Flaubert, Dumas fils, Augier, and the Goncourts, 
and he gives a lively description of the visit. He 
travelled after the war in Germany, and in a real 
spirit of prophecy writes in one of his letters 
(1873): ‘Un beau jour on sera tout surpris en 
Europe d’apprendre que la Prusse est devenue une 
grande puissance navale.’ The love affair which 
caused him never to marry is here related. He 
fell in love with a Scandinavian girl of seventeen, 
but the mother, who was a widow, thought his 
attentions were meant for her, and the situation 
became so awkward and complicated that Coppée 
was forced to withdraw. The outcome of the 
crisis, from the literary standpoint, was ‘ L’Exilée’ 
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and ‘Les Mois’; the affair induced Coppée’s 
philosophy of life, expressed in the two lines: 


‘Le seul bonheur que l"homme ait peut-étre ici-bas : 
Avoir le méme amour pendant toute la vie.’ 


The letters possess an intimate charm and show 
Coppée in an attractive light. 

A collection of Bliicher’s letters edited by 
W. von Unger is full of interest. Bliicher is one 
of those great men who gain the more intimately 
they are known. The lovableness of the man and 
the keen political insight of the soldier are clearly 
revealed through the barbarous German, barbarous 
notwithstanding that the difficulties of the p/att- 
deutsch have been as far as possible smoothed away. 
All who came in contaét with him loved him 
devotedly. 

The letters of Adolph von Menzel, edited by 
Hans Wolff, with an introduction by Oskar Bie, 
show a man sunk deeply in his work. He 
describes his surroundings with humour, and often 
accompanies his descriptions with caricature draw- 
ings. We are throughout a little reminded of 
Dickens. 

And lastly, there is Lucien Foulet’s ‘Corre- 
spondance de Voltaire (1726-29) La Bastille— 
L’Angleterre—Le retour en France,’ a careful 
piece of work induced by Churton Collins’s 
‘ Bolingbroke, a historical study; and Voltaire in 
England.’ Foulet has made researches for himself 
and found supplementary letters. 

The custom that prevails so largely on the 
Continent of publishing books about contemporary 
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writers is not much followed in this country. 
R. de Rivasso devotes a volume entitled ‘ L’unité 
d’une pensée. Essai sur l’ceuvre de M. Paul Bourget 
précédé d’une lettre de M. Maurice Barrés,’ to the 
confutation of the idea (set down in Larousse) that 
Bourget ‘est un libertin (freethinker) qui finit par 
étre touche de la grace,’ and to prove that from his 
youth Bourget has been the convinced defender of 
the social order in religion and morals. So Dr. 
Theodor Reik in ‘Arthur Schnitzler als Psycholog’ 
treats the characters in Schnitzler’s novels and 
plays as objects of psychological analysis just as if 
they were really living men and women. Such 
books seem scarcely needed. If a reader or spec- 
tator cannot enjoy the work of novelist or dramatist 
without such explanations, he might perhaps better 
let it alone. 

A. Aulard’s new book, ‘ Les grands orateurs de 
la révolution—Mirabeau—Vergniaud—Danton— 
Robespierre,’ forms a delightful guide to the right 
way of enjoying the speeches of those, or indeed of 
any, great orators. It must never be forgotten 
that there is something of the actor in every great 
orator, for he must preserve a calm demeanour 
while seeming to be moved by strong passion. 
Aulard illustrates this from the faét that while 
Mirabeau was speaking, he used to receive little 
notes, read them, and introduce the subjes of 
them into his speech with the greatest ease. The 
effect to those in the secret—the general audience, 
of course, knew nothing of it—was like a conjuror 
who tears a piece of paper into fragments, which 
he swallows in the presence of the audience, and 
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then reproduces them whole. The art of oratory 
seems to be dying out, or to be little cultivated, 
except perhaps in France. There is an idea that 
art, if cared for and studied, cannot be sincere, and 
that if our speakers really feel and believe what 
they say, the best way to convey that fact is to 
speak roughly, to use ugly words and expressions. 
The one method is as likely to be insincere as the 
other; but few will deny that the pleasure to be 
derived from fine oratory is a very real one, and 
that conviction is more likely to result from a 
speech beautifully composed and beautifully de- 
livered. Any way, it can do no harm to study 
the methods of the great orators of the past. 
Foreign scholars industriously pursue their 
studies in English literature. Fernand Henry, 
who dedicates his book to Edmund Gosse, has 
translated Spenser’s ‘ Amoretti,’ and furnished them 
with a brief biographical and critical introduction 
and afew notes. He has already translated Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Milton’s ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and ‘Sonnets,’ Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and Fitzgerald’s 
version of ‘Omar Khayam.’ Like Sir Sidney 
Lee, Henry finds that the poets of Elizabethan 
England owe a large debt to France, and he has 
made a parallel study of Desportes and Spenser. 
But although there are many similarities, Spenser is 
never servile in his imitation. In Henry’s opinion, 
the originality of Spenser’s sonnets resides in the 
faét that the man is most easily known through 
them in the two emotions that most deeply move 
him—love and his adoration of beauty. He ranks 
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Spenser’s sonnets nearly as high as Shakespeare’s, 
and considers that if Spenser’s sonnets were not 
eclipsed by Shakespeare’s, they would be regarded 
as the finest of the Elizabethan age. 

A very interesting study of William Godwin 
will be found in Henri Roussin’s ‘ William Godwin, 
1756-1836.’ It makes the French Revolution the 
central point of Godwin’s life, and divides it into 
three periods—before, during, and after the Revo- 
lution. Roussin declares that without the Revo- 
lution Godwin would have been a journalist of 
little talent; but thanks to it, he was for some 
years one of the literary glories of England, and 
his ‘ Political Justice’ will always hold a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of ideas. Godwin 
developed the democratic idea in logical fashion, 
for he asserted that man, being endowed with a 
reason infinitely wise and sovereign, ought never 
to take counsel with anyone except himself. 
Obedience to an external authority abuts on 
anarchism, and in an illuminating passage Roussin 
points out how Godwin’s anarchist doétrine is ‘en 
marge de’ orthodox anarchism : 


‘L’anarchisme moderne exalte l’individu tout entier et 
lache la bride a tous ses instinéts. L’anarchisme godwinien 
n’exalte de l’individu qu’un fragment, son intelligence, sa 
raison. L’anarchisme moderne dresse |’individu contre 
la société. L’anarchisme godwinien dresse |’individu 
contre la société et contre soi-méme. Pour Godwin, 
homme doit, sans tréve, lutter, pour qu’au sein de sa 
personnalité la raison ait constamment le pas sur les senti- 
ments, les désirs égoistes et les instinéts. A pousser 
l’analyse, il apparait que sa doétrine, loin d’étre une 
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dogtrine d’émancipation de toutes les chaines, est une 
doétrine d’absolue soumission au bien général. Alors 
que les anarchistes modernes accordent a l’individu tous 
les droits, Godwin les lui retire tous, pour lui imposer 
tous les devoirs. Cette obligation de se soumettre a la 
raison et de dévouer ses moindres actes a la collectivité 
donne au godwinisme sa marque propre. C’est a sa 
nature, impregnée de rationalisme et de puritanisme 
calvinistes que Godwin doit d’avoir construit une doétrine 
aussi sévére. Mais cette moral est trop austére et trop 
hostile 4 la vie pour plaire aux hommes. C’est pourquoi 
nous pensons que Godwin est destiné 4 demeurer un 
solitaire dans la famille des anarchistes.’ 


‘Christopher Anstey and the New Bath Guide’ 
forms the subjeét of a useful study, or as he calls 
it, ‘ein Beitrag zur Entwickelung der englischen 
Satire in 18 Jahrhundert,’ by Walter Maier, in the 
‘Anglistische Forschungen.’ He declares, and 
quite rightly, that any history of the development 
of satire in the eighteenth century must deal not 
only with the great accredited pieces of satire, 
but also with the lighter and minor pieces not so 
decisively stamped as satire. He points out how 
the ‘New Bath Guide’ reached its effeéts with 
simple, light, humorous, realistic touches, and so 
fell away from the classical satire rooted in stereo- 
typed custom, and thus paved the way for the 
work of such writers as Praed and Hood. Matthew 
Prior, however, may have gone for something in 
their making. Maier also shows how Smollett 
in ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ how Goldsmith, Moore, 
Byron all owe something to Anstey. The book 
is, in faét, an exhaustive treatise of the subject 
with which it deals. 
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Few works in France are concerned with the 
history of the English language, and so Joseph 
Delcourt’s learned work, ‘ Essai sur la langue de 
Sir Thomas More d’aprés ses ceuvres anglaises,’ is 
the more welcome, The author comes to the 
conclusion that More’s English is very modern. 
All More’s autograph English letters in the British 
Museum are printed in the appendix, and the 
book contains a complete bibliography of More’s 
English works. 

The scene of Sudermann’s new play, ‘Die 
Lobgesinge des Claudian,’ is Milan and its neigh- 
bourhood and Ravenna, at the beginning of the 
fifth century. Among the characters are Honorius, 
ruler of the Western Roman Empire, and Alaric, 
King of the Goths. It is in prose. Somehow 
these historical dramas are less interesting than 
the domestic subjeéts of Sudermann’s earlier 
plays. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, in his new verse drama, 
‘Der Bogen des Odysseus,’ has chosen the subject 
of the return of Ulysses and the slaying of the 
suitors. The treatment is original, since Penelope, 
though much spoken of, does not appear in person. 
The simplicity, I had almost written the baldness, 
of the language is extraordinary. Much, there- 
fore, of the success of the play would depend on 
the acting. The action of the play is slow and 
drags in part—at least, such is the impression 
produced in reading it—but it is worth pursuing 
for the sake of the ending, which reminds me of 
that of some of the best modern French comedies. 
When Ulysses has accomplished the death of his 
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wife’s unfortunate suitors, he turns to Telemachus, 
and says: 


‘What will your mother say, Telemachus, 
That 1 her choicest plaything have destroyed ?’ 


English readers may sometimes—as I was, indeed, 
myself on the first occasion—be puzzled over 
allusions in French books to the Epinal saints or 
pictures. It is not, perhaps, so generally known 
that in the town of Epinal in the Vosges there 
grew up at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a set of artisans who engraved on wood by a 
cheap process, and crudely coloured, pictures of 
saints (the ‘saints d’un sou,’ dear to the hearts of 
French children), and of soldiers, and of battles, 
and of the events of the day. The artists, if we 
may so call them, Pellerin, Reveillé, Georgin, and 
others, despite the crudity of their productions, 
had a sort of genius, if genius is the direct repre- 
sentation of a fact vividly felt, the immediate ex- 
pression of asimple emotion. A recently published 
volume entitled ‘ Les Images d’Epinal,’ by Rene 
Perrout, gives a most delightful record of the 
Epinal pictures, both by illustration and incom- 
petent letterpress. 

As I finish my article comes the news of 
Mistral’s death, and it brings regret to all who 
love Provence and its associations. A visit to 
Arles and its distri€t forces us to read ‘ Miréio,’ 
and in so doing we are enabled to enter into the 
scenery, customs and legends of the country we 
are visiting. This and his shorter poems, ‘ Lis 
Isclo d’or,’ form Mistral’s chief claim to a place 
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among the poets of France. Added to his feeling 
for the ancient legends and the natural beauty of his 
native district, was the desire to restore the Provencal 
language ‘selon ses traditions et cara¢éteres nation- 
aux.’ For this purpose he founded with others 
(in 1854) the society known as the Felibrige. 
Son of a prosperous farmer who married a woman 
of the people, educated at a small school at 
Avignon, and then a student of law at Aix, he 
died where he was born, at Maillane, not very far 
from Arles. He took a large part in founding the 
very interesting Provengal Museum at Arles. 
* + * » * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 


Weissgrundige Attische Lethyken nach Adolf 
Furtwanglers Auswahl bearbeitet von Walter 
Riezler mit Beitrigen. Von Rudolf Hackl. 


Rémische Forschungen der Biblioteca Hertziana. 
Die Portraitdarstellungendes Michelangelo. Edited 
by Ernst Steinmann. 


Geschichte der Gartenkunst von Marie Luise 
Gothein. Vol. I. Von Agypten bis zur Renais- 
sancein Italien, Spanien und Portugal. Vol. II. Von 
der Renaissance in Frankreich bis zur Gegenwart. 


Three sumptuous volumes fully illustrated with fine examples 
of artistic reproduction. The first, which is published with the 
assistance of the Thereianos-Stiftung of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, is particularly beautiful. 


Anthologie de la Chanson frangaise. Par Pierre 
Vrignault. 


A delightful collection from Bertrand de Born to Xavier Privas. 
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L’Année 1814. Par Arthur Chuquet. 


Letters and memoirs giving new or little known details of the 
events of the year. 

Les Conventionnels régicides d’apres des docu- 
ments officiels et inédits. Par Pierre Bliard. 

A record of the group of 387 conventionnels who condemned 
Louis XVI. 

Les ‘Ci-devant nobles’ et la révolution. Florian 
revolutionnaire—La carrosse armorié de Madame 
Anferraut de Tracy — Les vingt-deux années 
d’émigration de M. de Fontane. Par le Comte 
G. Mareschal de Bievre. 


Studies of three special cases in which ex-nobles became as 
regards the assembly which overturned the monarchy ‘des par- 
tisans simulés, des neutres apeurés ou des atlversaires irréductibles.’ 

Madame de Souza et sa famille. Les Marigny 
—Les Flahauts—Auguste de Morny (1761-1836). 
Par Baron André de Maricourt. 


The biography of a woman who lived in the days of the ‘ancien 
régime,’ of the tragedy of the Revolution, of the splendour of the 
Empire, of the dulness of the Restoration, and the monarchy ot 
July, and so is a living link between the eighteenth century and 
the second Empire. 


Une Oubli¢e. Madame Cottin d’apres sa corre- 
spondance. Par Arnelle. 

It has been said of her works: ‘Genlis fait réfiéchir, Staél 
penser, Souza sourire, Cottin réver et pleurer.’ 

Un ami de Machiavel. Frangois Vettori sa vie 
et ses ceuvres. 2 vols. Par Louis Passy. 


The author has spent many years in collecting his material. 
The biography is based on original documents, and on the corre- 
spondence of Machiavelli, Vettori, Strozzi, etc. The second 
volume contains nearly all the documents connected with Vettori, 
and a chapter on his literary work. 


ELizABETH LEE. 











BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS OF TAE ENGLISH 
MIRACLE CYCLES. 


Il—THE COMING OF ANTICHRIST: 
RELATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE CHESTER CYCLE. 







vay) HE subjeét I propose to discuss in this 
MH lecture is the textual relation in which 
=€Q) the manuscripts of the Chester plays 
SH" stand to one another. This problem 
Ze is in itself purely bibliographical, but 
we shall nevertheless find that our investigations 
will include a number of points of more general 
interest in the history of the religious drama. 
There is a legend as to the origin of the Chester 
plays which has come down to us in a variety of 
more or less discrepant versions. Mr. Chambers, 
comparing these versions with one another and 
analyzing them in the light of historical records, 
comes to the conclusion that the original tradition 
must have represented the plays as written by 
Ranulf Higden, monk of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, 
Chester, and author of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ in 
1328, during the mayoralty of Richard Herneys, 
and the papal pardon for the spectators as obtained, 
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probably from Clement VI, by Henry Francis, 
who was senior monk of the abbey in the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century.’ 

The traditional date is what on general grounds, 
historical and literary, we might expeét, but the 
plays themselves have come down to us in a late 
and much modified form. In support of the 
authorship it has been argued that one of the 
plays makes use of unusual authorities which are 
followed and named in connexion with the same 
incidents in the ‘ Polychronicon.’* On the other 
hand, the use of these authorities by the dramatist 
has been disputed, and a fundamentally composite 
authorship of the cycle has also,-though with less 
reason, been postulated. There the matter rests.+ 

Our concern lies with the manuscripts in which 
these plays have come down to us, and with the 
textual relations subsisting among those manu- 
scripts. The problems they present are many, and 
the most obvious is raised by the curious fact that 
of this cycle, probably dating from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, all the manuscripts that 
survive were written between 1591 and 1607. It 
is the only cycle of which more than a single 


* ©The Mediaeval Stage ii, 348. 


2 §. B. Hemingway, ‘ English Nativity Plays’ (Yale Studies in 
English, xxxvim1), New York, 1909, p. xxi. 

3 Hans Utesch, ‘Die Quellen der Chester-Plays,’ Inaugural- 
Dissertation, Kiel, 1909, p. 91. 

4 An ingenious and very attractive line of metrical argument, 
which would go far to prove substantial unity of authorship, was 
suggested by Alex. Hohlfeld in his essay on ‘ Die Altenglischen 
Kollektivmisterien’ (‘ Anglia,’ 1889, xi. 251). Unfortunately 
the faéts are not as he states them, and his inference is therefore 
invalid, 
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manuscript is known, while of it we have five, the 
oldest of which did not come into existence till 
several years after the plays themselves had been 
performed for the last time. Nor are they tran- 
scripts of a single original, but, as we shall see, the 
existence of at least four intermediate copies can 
certainly be inferred. This points to an antiquarian 
interest in the subject, for the last performance of 
the cycle took place 1575, and there does not 
appear to have been much dramatic enterprise 
after that date. Alleged preparations for a per- 
formance in 1600 rest on no cogent evidence. 

I will now enumerate the known manuscripts 
in chronological order.' It is perhaps a further 


' All are paper and in folio. Bodley’s is the only one that has 
not been rebound. Since no adequate description of these manu- 
scripts appears to exist, I give here a more detailed account of them 
than was possible in my leéture. 

1591. D. In the library of the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth (?). Measures 114 x 74 inches. Imperfect at the beginning, 
the first pageant supplied in a modern transcript from MS. K, 
probably by J. P. Collier. The first leaf that survives is the 
original folio 6, on which the second pageant begins. Written 
throughout in a very good and clear, though somewhat current, 
English hand, without ornament. Speakers’ names centred. 
Speeches divided and stage dire€tions marked off from the text by 
long rules ; quatrains or half stanzas separated by short rules from 
the left. There were originally 150 folios. “The manuscript is 
perfeét at the end, and below the ‘Finis’ is the note: ‘By me 
Edward Gregorie scholler at Bunbury the yeare of our lord god 
1591.’ It is not certain whether this is in the same hand as the 
text. Lower on the same page is the name ‘ Richard Gregorie.’ 
This manuscript was missing when Deimling prepared his edition. 

1592. W. In the British Museum, MS. Addit. 10305. 
Measures 11 x 7 inches, Mutilated at both ends, but the old 
foliation shows that no leaves are actually missing at the beginning. 
There are 168 folios, and 96 lines of text, which would occupy 
two leaves, are wanting at the end. This is the most ornamental 
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indication of their antiquarian origin that in each 
case the scribe has dated and signed his work. 

The earliest manuscript i the cycle is one 
dated 1591 in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. It is written in a very clear hand 
without ornament. Five leaves are missing at the 
start, the text beginning with the second pagent. 
I call this manuscript D. 

Next comes a manuscript at the British Museum, 
Additional 10305, dated 1592. Written in a care- 
ful hand, with more ornament than any of the 
other manuscripts. Mutilated at both ends; no 


as well as the smallest of the manuscripts. Speakers’ names are 
centred : these and the stage directions and Latin quotations in the 
text are in red. Speeches are divided, and stage direétions marked 
off by treble rules with elaborate finials. A head-line giving the 
name of the craft is enclosed in rules, and more elaborate ornaments 
decorate the head-titles. Rules surround each page. The stanzas 
are in no way divided, but the shorter lines, normally the fourth 
and eighth, are sometimes filled out with stars. Written through- 
out in a good English hand, clear, but more laboured than that of 
D. At the end of each play is a signature: ‘by me Georgi 
Bellin 1592.’ ‘This manuscript was the one printed by Wright: 
hence the designation W. 

1600. K. In the British Museum, MS. Harley 2013. Measures 
114 x 74 inches. Perfect, containing 205 folios. he rubrica- 
tion is similar to that of W, and the ornament is also somewhat 
similar though much less elaborate. Moreover, rules divide the 
quatrains or half stanzas. There isa head-line, and stars are some- 
times used. At the end of several of the plays occurs a signature : 
‘per me Georgi Bellin 1600.’ Written throughout in a good 
English hand more flowing than that of W. At first sight there 
appears little resemblance between the two, and one might be 
inclined to suggest that Bellin was the scribe of the original manu- 
script from which both are copied. There are, however, some 
peculiar resemblances of detail between them, and when we take 
into account the similarity of ornament in the two cases, we shall 
perhaps conclude that the balance of probability is in favour of both | 
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leaves actually lost at the beginning, but two at 
the end. Known as W. 

The third is another British Museum manu- 
script, Harley 2013, which bears the date 1600. 
In spite of considerable difference of appearance it 
is probably by the same scribe as the preceding ; 
the ornament is similar though less elaborate. It 
is the oldest perfeét manuscript. I give it the 
symbol K. 

Next comes an Oxford manuscript, Bodley 175. 
Its date is 1604. It is perfect; it is the plainest 
of the manuscripts, and is written in a very current 
hand. Its symbol is B. 


manuscripts being actually the work of the same scribe, and account 
for the differences in the writing by the evidently intentional 
freedom of style in the later example and by the lapse of eight 
years. Who George Bellin was we have no record, but he must 
pretty certainly have been a professional scribe. He can hardly be 
identified with the George Bellin who was ‘put down’ from 
brewing or selling ale at an inquisition at Chester in 8 Elizabeth 
(i.e. 1566, see MS. Harley 2105, fols. 29°, 30°: his name is said 
also to occur in MS. Harley 1927, but I have been unable to find 
it there), but he may have been of the same family, and also of that 
of Thomas Bellin, who, when Mayor of Chester in 1578, caused 
the Shepherds’ play to be performed at the high cross in the 
Roodee. Deimling labelled the present manuscript ‘h’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the more important H (Harley 2124), but an 
examination of his edition shows that the symbols ‘h’ and ‘H’ 
are too liable to confusion, and therefore I propose for the earlier 
manuscript the arbitrary symbol ‘ K.’ 

1604. B. In the Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 175. Measures 
114 x 74 inches. There are 176 folios in the original vellum 
wrapper, and the manuscript is perfect. The speakers’ names are 
centred as in all the above manuscripts; there is, however, no rubrica- 
tion and no ornamentation of any kind, The English hand in which 
the scribe wrote is very current, and though a good hand it often 
leaves the precise reading uncertain by reason of its haste. The 
manuscript is signed at the end : ‘ 1604, per me gulielmum Bedford.’ 
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The youngest manuscript is again in the British 
Museum, Harley 2124. It is dated 1607 and is 
perfect. It has some ornament and is the work of 
two scribes. It is designated H. 

I had better at once mention two other manu- 
scripts. One of these is a mere fragment out of a 
binding, preserved in the Manchester Free Library, 
and containing the opening of the play of the 
Resurrection. It is on vellum and has been ascribed 
to the end of the fifteenth century. This is a 
mistake. The elaborate writing is deliberately 
archaistic, and cannot be much earlier than the 


1607. H. In the British Museum, MS. Harley 2124. Measures 
114 x 7} inches, Perfeét in 142 folios, with the original wrapper, 
formed of a Latin liturgical manuscript, preserved. ‘The speakers’ 
names are no longer centred, but placed in the left margin. They 
and the stage directions, Latin quotations, etc., are in red. Quat- 
rains or half stanzas are divided by rules. The manuscript is in 
two hands which have not hitherto been correétly distinguished. 
One is a purely Italian hand, which appears in folios 1-44 only. 
The other then begins, and writes folios 45-56 and 59-62 in an 
Italian hand so far as the text is concerned, but with the speakers’ 
names in a curious spiky writing which must be called English, 
though the forms of many of the letters are in faét Italian. In 
folios 57-8, and from folio 63 onwards, this is used for the text as 
well. Both Italian scripts are very clear, the English though 
legible is occasionally misleading. The manuscript is signed at 
the end, in the second hand: ‘1607 Augusti quarto, per lacobum 
Miller.” The name‘ Williame Broome’ occurs on the front cover. 

Fragment c. 1575-1600. M. A fragment, consisting of the 
upper part of a single leaf, in the Manchester Free Library. It 
came out of a binding and is much stained; measures about 6} x 
74 inches. The full leaf must have measured about 9} x 74 inches. 
It is of stout vellum, and contains Il. 1-13 and 21-41 of the play of 
the Resurrection, elaborately written in red and black. There is 
a heading, but neither the number of the pageant (xviii) or the 
name of the guild performing it (the Skinners) is given. The 
French verses with which this play opens are in Italian script, the 
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manuscripts mentioned above. Too little of the 
text is preserved for its readings to have much 
evidential value. It is possible, or perhaps prob- 
able, that when complete it contained a single 
pageant only. In that case its date is presumably 
before 1575. 

The last manuscript to be described is one of 
peculiar interest and importance, though it contains 
nothing but the pageant of the Coming of Anti- 
christ. It belongs to the famous Hengwrt-Peniarth 
collection now in the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwith. It is written on vellum and has 
unfortunately lost its original wrapper. This most 
likely bore the name of the guild that performed 


English in a careful imitation of black-letter type. The relation- 
ship of the text of this manuscript is by no means clear, but its 
closest affinity seems to be with B. 

‘ Antichrist’ only, c. 1500. P. A Peniarth manuscript now at 
Aberystwith. On vellum, measuring 114 x 7} inches, two gather- 
ings, the first of four leaves, the second of six, 20 pages in all. It 
is enclosed in a vellum wrapper consisting of a double leaf of a finely 
written missal probably of the thirteenth century, much injured by 
damp. But this is not original, for the quires have been folded 
down the middle, whereas the cover has not. The latter bears a 
paper label marked: ‘ Dialogue 229.’ It is now protected by a 
rough cardboard case which bears certain notes: ‘Hengwrt MS. 
229,” ‘229 Per my Fathers Catalogue.’ ‘End of the 15" century. 
G. F. Warner, Deputy Keeper of MSS. Brit. Mus. 10 O&. 1895. 
F, J. Furnivall].’ ‘The second of these presumably refers to 
W. W. E. Wynne’s catalogue of the Peniarth MSS, in the 
* Archaeologia Cambrensis,’ 1861-71. There appears the entry 
(1870, p. 75): ‘This MS. is a dialogue in English verse, of the 
fifteenth century. I believe it to be a portion or fragment of one 
of the “Mysteries” of the middle ages... .’ The modern 
press-mark is Peniarth 399. Manly in his edition remarks that 
Furnivall assigned the manuscript to ‘1475 or a little later,’ 
Warner to ‘ the end of the fifteenth century.’ 
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the play—the Dyers, if we may argue from the 
later records and manuscripts. At the head of the 
text is the title, ‘De adventu Antichristi,’ and the 
number ‘ Pagina xx™.’ The date of the writing 
may be assumed to be the end of the fifteenth 
century, it might be as late as 1500. The leaves 
have been folded down the middle with a view to 
carrying the book in the pocket, and the rubbed 
and faded condition of the text suggests that it has 
been much handled. I refer to this manuscript 
as P. 

The difficulty of deciphering the writing of this 
manuscript, though great, would not have been 
insuperable had no attempt been made to restore it. 
But at some comparatively recent date the text has 
been largely re-written by an officious hand, which 
has gone over the lines of the old letters, so far as 
they were distinguishable, with modern ink. The 
result has been disastrous. The greater part of 
the manuscript has been either retouched or wholly 
written over, and although in most places it is still 
possible to trace the original writing, and thus to 
get behind the work of the modern restorer, in 
some it has wholly disappeared, and we have 
nothing but the superimposed writing to guide us. 
It is only fair to say that the restorer was a careful 
workman, and that as a rule his readings may be 
trusted. There were, however, occasions on which 
he fell into error. While working he had by his 
side either Wright's edition or else the manuscript 
(W) on which it was based, and when the original 
became more than usually obscure he was inclined 
to force the traces that remained into the semblance 
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of Wright’s reading. In the course of a careful 
collation I have been able to deteét several such 
substitutions, and I am not altogether confident of 
having eliminated all spurious cases of agreement 
between manuscripts P and W. All suspicious 
concurrences have, however, been carefully ex- 
amined, and if errors yet remain I do not think 
they are likely to be of a kind to vitiate our results. 
It may be said, in palliation perhaps of the aétion 
of the modern retoucher, that he was not the first 
to tamper with the manuscript. Already in the 
sixteenth century it had shown signs of fading, and 
some scribe not only repeated some doubtful words 
in the margin or between the lines, but here and 
there actually wrote over the original text exaétly 
as his successor did later. And in one passage the 
modern restorer has written on the top of the 
earlier restorations, so that it is possible to trace no 


less than three superimposed layers of writing. 
The Chester cycle was first edited by Thomas 
Wright in 1843-7." He knew of the existence of 


' Extraéts had appeared earlier. ‘The complete list of editions, 
excluding a few popular reprints of individual plays, is, I believe, as 
follows (see Chambers, ‘ Mediaeval Stage,’ ii. 407) : 

1818, Chester Mysteries. De deluvio Noe, De occisione inno- 
centium, together with the Banns,:edited by J. H. Markland for 
the Roxburghe Club. From K, with collations of H and B. 

1836. Five Miracle Plays, edited by J. P. Collier. Including 
‘ Antichrist,’ from D. 

1838. A Collection of English Miracle-Plays or Mysteries, 
edited by W. Marriott. Including ‘ Noah’ and ‘ Antichrist,’ the 
first from H, the second from K. 

1843-7. The Chester Plays, edited by Thomas Wright for the 
Shakespeare Society. Two volumes. From W, with the banns 
from K. 

1890. English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, edited 
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all five colleétive manuscripts, and chose W as the 
basis of his text no doubt because it was the oldest 
readily accessible. This he supplemented from K, 
the next oldest, and in his notes he also quoted a 
few passages from H, the third manuscript at the 
British Museum. I do not think that he consulted 
either the Devonshire or the Bodleian text. He 
did not attempt any critical comparison, and chance 
led him to seleét for his edition what is perhaps 
the worst of the extant manuscripts. 

The task of criticism was reserved for the in- 
dustry of Hermann Deimling, the first portion of 
whose edition appeared in 1893." He took H as 
his basis, adding a collation of all other available 
manuscripts. Unfortunately D had been tempor- 
arily mislaid. A collation thereof has since been 
procured and will be included in the second part 
of the work, the appearance of which has been 
by A. W. Pollard. Includes ‘Noah’ and part of ‘Abraham and 
Isaac,’ from Wright’s edition, compared with D and H. 

1893 (for 1892). The Chester Plays, edited by Hermann 
Deimling for the Early English Text Society (Extra Series). 
Part I., containing the Banns and Text as far as play XIII, |. 282. 
From MS. H with collation of W K B; Banns from K with 
collation of B. 

1897. Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, edited by 
J. M. Manly, vol. i. Including ‘ Prophets’ from Deimling’s 
edition, and ‘ Antichrist’ from MS. P. 

1909. English Nativity Plays, edited by S. B. Hemingway. In- 
cluding ‘ Nativity’ and ‘Shepherds’ from D, with collation of W 
K BH, 

The fragment of the ‘ Resurrection’ at Manchester (MS. M) 


was printed in the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ for 19 May 1883. 
' ‘Through the great kindness of the late Dr. Furnivall, dire€tor 


of the Early English Text Society, I have been able to use the 
unissued sheets or proofs of the portion of this edition which 
still awaits publication. 
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delayed owing to the death of the editor. Deim- 
ling showed conclusively that H, the youngest 
manuscript, represents a different recension from 
the others, and he regarded this recension as 
superior. 

The Peniarth ‘ Antichrist’ was first printed in 
1897 by Professor Manly. He was assisted in his 
difficult task by Furnivall. A few collations from 
Wright’s text were added, and the suggestion 
hazarded that the new manuscript was most nearly 
allied to H, but the question of relation was not 
pursued. It is a remarkable fact that in cases 
where the modern scribe has wrongly restored the 
readings of the manuscript, Manly’s text some- 
times follows the restorer’s, sometimes the original 
reading.' 

Deimling’s view as to the superiority of H_ has 
been challenged by Dr. S. B. Hemingway of Yale, 
who took D as his text for the two Chester pageants 
which he included in his colleétion of ‘ English 
Nativity Plays.’ He regards this manuscript as 
the best representative of the better tradition, 
arguing that those passages in which H_ has 
obviously superior readings are in many cases due 
to editorial emendations by the scribe.? 

The one thing that has clearly emerged from 


' It is only fair to my friend Professor Manly to say that no 
suspicion whatever attaches to him in connexion with the misuse 
which the manuscript has undergone. 

? His preference for D appears, however, to be based upon a quite 
arbitrary judgement as to ‘superior readings.’ Moreover, though 
he pon D, and I presume transcribed his plays from it, I 
— that his collations of the other manuscripts are taken from 

eimling’s edition. 
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the discussions so far is that the colleétive manu- 
scripts fall into two main groups, one of which is 
represented by the youngest manuscript H alone. 
It is also clear that within the larger group a 
specially close relation unites W and K, the two 
manuscripts purporting to be by the same scribe. 
The position of P has not been seriously discussed, 
and indeed the importance of this, by far the 
earliest text we possess, for the textual criticism of 
the cycle does not seem to have been recognized. 
When Deimling wrote its existence was not 
generally known, but it was actually accessible to 
Hemingway in a printed edition, and that he 
should have ventured to form an dpinion upon the 
relative merits of the cyclic manuscripts without 
taking its evidence into consideration is inexcusable. 

In the five colleétive manuscripts we clearly 
have texts of the whole cycle as officially recog- 
nized. There is nothing in any of them to suggest 
that they were compiled, like the York ‘ register,’ 
by transcribing a number of separate play-books in 
the hands of the various guilds. Where diver- 
gencies of tradition appear they seem to affect the 
whole cycle, not merely individual plays. Now 
we have already, in my previous lecture, seen 
reason to believe that the ‘ original’ of the Chester 
cycle was an official copy in the possession of the 
corporation. That ‘original’ was presumably from 
time to time renewed, alterations being incor- 
porated in a fresh copy. From some such our 
present manuscripts must be descended. But their 
differences prove that they were not all transcribed 
from the same ‘original,’ but that they represent 
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at least two presumably official recensions. Which 
of these is to be considered the more authoritative 
is a nice point which depends, not only upon the 
textual evidence of the manuscripts, but also to 
some extent at least upon the kind of authority we 
look for. 

After what I said last time, you will have little 
difficulty in recognizing in the Peniarth manu- 
script one of the prompt copies in the hands of 
the various acting guilds. The colleétive manu- 
scripts and the records assign the Antichrist 
pageant to the Dyers, and though both are later 
than P, there is no reason to suppose that any 
change of guild had taken place. You will also 
remember that we came to the conclusion that 
the present manuscript was not, like the York 
Scriveners’ play-book, itself an ‘ original,’ but was 
a copy, either direct or indireét, from an official 
manuscript of the whole cycle. The absence of 
any evidence of compilation in the collective 
manuscripts, together with the fact that P bears 
the heading, ‘Incipit pagina xx™,’ seems to me to 
place this beyond doubt. But if this is so, it 
follows that P cannot be the parent of any portion of 
any of the later manuscripts, but must be ultimately 
descended from some collective manuscript which 
is likewise an ancestor of the younger group. 

It will be well to consider for a moment what 
light the general history of the cycle, as traced in 
the records, may throw on the problem of the 
manuscript tradition. Our information as to the 
pageants and the guilds performing them comes, 
apart from the texts themselves, chiefly from certain 
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‘Banns,’ or versified arguments of the pageants, 
intended for recitation by way of advertisement of 
the annual performance. Some of the manuscripts 
of the plays contain copies of a late set of banns, a 
more complete version of which is preserved in 
Rogers’ ‘Breviary of Chester.’' These banns 
belong presumably to the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century. But an earlier and quite distinét 
version of the banns is also extant. This, which 
was copied for Randle Holme out of the ‘ White 
Book of the Pentice,’ is called by Chambers the 
pre-reformation banns, and is certainly earlier than 
1547.2, Accompanying each set of banns is a list 
of the pageants and the guilds performing them. 
Now the series of pageants described in the two 
sets differ in two points. The earlier contains a 
play, ‘of our lady thassumpcion,’ which is absent 
from the later, while this records as a single play 
the Scourging and Crucifying of Christ, which 
forms two distinét pageants inthe earlier. It has 
been assumed, not unreasonably, by Chambers and 


* The Banns in MS. K are printed by Wright and Deimling, 
the latter addsicollations from B. Eighteen additional lines from 
Rogers’ ‘ Breviary’ (MS. Harley 1944) were printed by Furnivall 
in the introduction to his edition of the ‘ Digby Plays,’ New 
Shakspere Soc., 1882 (E.E.T.S, 1896), p. xx. 

* Holme’s copy is in MS. Harley 2150, whence it was printed 
by R. Morris in his ‘Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor 
Reigns,’ p. 307. 

3 At the risk of obscuring the argument I feel bound to add 
that the ‘Assumption’ appears in neither list, and that the 
‘Scourging’ and ‘Crucifying’ are divided in both lists. This, 
however, only proves that lists and banns are drawn from different 
sources. Indeed, there is reason to believe that Holme’s and 
Rogers’ lists are both copied from the ‘White Book.’ 
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others, that the disappearance of the ‘ Assumption’ 
was a result of the Reformation. It is highly pro- 
bable that the play did cease to be performed, as at 
York; out of Protestantism. It does not, however, 
follow that that is the reason why it is not found 
in the manuscripts. I will leave the question 
there for the moment. 

The discrepancy in connexion with the pageant 
of the Passion reappears in the manuscripts; H, 
the youngest of them, agreeing with the later 
banns in making the play a single whole, while 
the rest, like the earlier banns, divide it into two. 
This certainly looks as though H preserved the 
younger and the group the older tradition. Curi- 
ously enough the internal evidence points in pre- 
cisely the opposite direétion. Deimling, it will be 
remembered, preferred H. He was led to this 
conclusion chiefly by a consideration of the 
numerous passages which appear in the manu- 
scripts of the older group, but are absent from H. 
It is possible that in some instances the divergence 
may be due to omissions in H, but in a number of 
others the additional passages disturb the stanzaic 
arrangement of the text, and it is evident that H 
preserves the more original version. Now in H 
the Passion pageant is immensely long, extending 
to no less than 892 lines. The next longest play 
is the ‘ Nativity’ with 736 lines; the shortest the 
‘Ascension’ with 192. Assuming H to be the 
more original text, it is not difficult to conjecture 
how this came about, for the play bears traces of 
revision. It contains namely a variety of passages 
in a different and shorter measure than the rest. 
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These occasionally appear interwoven with the 
more normal portions of the play, but certain large 
sections remain which can easily be detached from 
their context. They are lines 65 to 120, contain- 
ing the buffeting, lines 313 to 360 the scourging 
and crowning, and lines 457 to 600 the crucifixion 
and casting of lots. There is, indeed, nothing 
surprising in a different metre being used for these 
passages, but their subjects might well be repre- 
sented in dumb show, and the omission of the lines 
mentioned would reduce the play to the very 
manageable length of 644 lines. On the other 
hand, if we assume the group of manuscripts to 
represent the earlier tradition, jt is very difficult 
indeed to imagine how two originally separate 
plays should ever have been combined into such 
an unwieldly whole. The rubrics of the manu- 
scripts, I think, clinch the matter. Immediately 
following the Trial and Condemnation all the manu- 
scripts have eight lines of the shorter measure, 
after which H inserts the direction, ‘Tunc ibunt 
versus montem Calvariae,’ and proceeds without 
break. At this point the group insert a short 
scene of sixteen lines only, containing Peter's 
denial, at the end of which D has: ‘ Finis paginae 
decime sextae. This storye is finished in the 
leaves followinge.’ There are variants in the other 
manuscripts. The group then proceeds: ‘ Incipit 
pagina de crucifixione Christi,’ &c., but there is 
no fresh number, and when we come to the end 
D repeats: ‘Finis paginae decimae sextae.’ The 
other manuscripts of the group omit this, but in 
all the play that follows is numbered seventeen, 
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just as it is in H. We have here, I think, proof 
as absolute as the circumstances admit that the 
process has been one of severance and not of 
coalescence, and that it is consequently the 
youngest manuscript, H, which preserves the 
earlier tradition. 

The occasion of the division was the appearance 
of two fresh guilds in the group already responsible 
for the performance of the play. In H the aétors 
are the Bowyers, Fletchers, and Ironmongers. To 
these B adds the names of the allied guilds of 
Coopers and Stringers, but repeats the name of the 
Ironmongers at the head of the Crucifixion play. 
The remaining manuscripts, D W K, also give this 
pageant to the Ironmongers, whose name, however, 
they correétly omit at the head of the preceding 
Trial play. 

How then are we to explain the contradiction 
between the internal and external evidenc>? The 
faét of the Passion appearing as a single play in the 
younger banns need not, I think, disturb us. How- 
ever late they may be, there is nothing improbable 
in supposing that their author had before him as 
he wrote a manuscript of the earlier type, such as 
H, in which the play was not divided. Or else he 
may have been misled by the erroneous numbering 
which persists in all the divided texts. The real 
difficulty in the way of regarding the undivided 
text of H as original, is that the pre-reformation 
banns represent the play as already divided at a 
date when the Assumption play, which has dis- 
appeared from all extant manuscripts, was still 
performed as part of the cycle. 
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Those who heard my first le€ture will be already 
familiar with the solution I propose for this con- 
tradiction. It is that the Assumption play is absent 
from the manuscripts of both traditions because, in 
spite of its appearance in the early banns, it never 
formed an integral portion of the cycle. We know 
that it was presented by ‘the worshipfull wyves of 
this towne,’ whereas the Chester plays proper were 
in the hands of the crafts. We know that while 
the play was acted as part of the cycle in 1477, 
it was performed separately in 1488, 1497, and 
1515.' We have also seen that the subject was a 
favourite one for unattached bodies to choose when 
they joined in the dramatic activities of the guilds. 
But the conclusive proof that the Assumption play 
was not a regular member of the pageant cycle is 
supplied by the banns themselves. It does not 
appear to have been noticed hitherto that the four 
lines describing the play form but half a stanza, and 
that the last of them is widowed of its rime; in 
other words, they are an insertion made to meet 
some special occasion, possibly the very perform- 
ance recorded in 1477.? 

Having disposed of this objection to the origin- 
ality of the tradition of H, I may point out that 
the latter a€tually finds support in the early banns 
themselves. For although these clearly state that 


' Morris’ ‘Chester,’ pp. 308, 322, 3235 cf. Chambers, ii. 409. 

? Even had the ‘ Assumption’ ever formed an integral part of 
the cycle, the contradiction would not be a very serious obstacle to 
the originality of H. For the same cause, namely Protestant pre- 
= which, it is argued, led to the omission of the play in the 
ater tradition might equally have led to its independent omission 
in a transcript of the earlier tradition. 
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the ‘Trial’ and ‘Crucifixion’ constitute two 
distinét pageants, the quatrains describing them 
were not separated in the usual manner, but were 
written continuously as though for a single pageant, 
and in the margin the names of the performing 
guilds were originally all written opposite the first 
quatrain. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
scribe of the banns copied them from a text in 
which the description was not yet divided. If 
these banns are pre-reformation, as Chambers holds, 
and as certainly seems probable, it follows that the 
divergence of the tradition in the collective manu- 
scripts (between H and the group) may well be as 
early as the fifteenth century.’ 

The question as to whether the Passion pageant 
was originally one or two is also of interest in con- 
nexion with the Peniarth manuscript of ‘ Anti- 
christ.’ Although all the colleétive manuscripts 
number the last play, that of Doomsday, twenty- 
four, in reality of course the number of 
pageants in H is twenty-four and in the group 
twenty-five. Now the play of Antichrist, which 
is the last but one of the cycle, is headed in the 
separate manuscript, P, ‘ Incipit pagina xx™,’ from 
which it follows that the collective manuscript 
from which it was copied contained only twenty- 
one plays. Hence we are to infer a steady growth 
in the number at least of separate pageants from 
twenty-one to twenty-four, and finally to twenty- 


' If we could argue with certainty that the banns containing 
the ‘ Assumption’ actually represent the performance of 1477, it 
would follow that the tradition represented by H was earlier than 
chat year. 
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five. A further inference is possible. If the diver- 
gence of the textual tradition in the cyclic manu- 
scripts goes back to the fifteenth century, the 
tradition of P, or rather of its cyclic original, 
which contained twenty-one plays only, must be 
considerably older. In that case P itself, which 
belongs to the very end of the fifteenth century, 
cannot have been transcribed from a contemporary 
‘original,’ but is probably acopy of an older prompt- 
book belonging to the guild. This would lead to 
the conclusion that the common ancestor of P and 
the cyclic manuscripts may well be as early as 1400. 
In no other cycle will the textual tradition take us 
back anything like as far as this. 

There are two other instances of a divergence in 
the tradition which might throw light on the 
general history of the transmission of the text. 
It must be borne in mind that the group B D W K, 
and the sub-group W K, are well established by 
general textual considerations. Now the two 
earliest manuscripts, D and W, give a text of the 
Resurrection play extending to 432 lines, and finish 
it off in their usual manner. Clearly their proto- 
type ended at that point ; but the play is incomplete, 
and in the interval between 1592 and 1600 George 
Bellin, the scribe of W and K, discovered that there 
was another tradition, for his later manuscript 


' T ought possibly to state that owing to the very faded condition 
of the original writing in MS. P, it is impossible to be absolutely 
certain that the number in the heading is ‘xx™*’ and not ‘ xxilia’ 
though the latter would be an exceedingly unusual form. If P’s 
original contained twenty-four pageants, it brings it very close 
indeed to H; on the other hand, the further inference as to the 
antiquity of the whole tradition would collapse. 
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carries on the text for another 95 lines. The 
scribe of B, writing in 1604, likewise knew of the 
fuller text, but apparently no manuscript contain- 
ing it was immediately available. He ended even 
earlier than D and W, namely at line 425, but left 
the rest of that page and the whole of the next 
blank. He never supplied the deficiency. Manu- 
script H has the full text, and there is nothing to 
suggest that it was not in the source which the 
scribe followed elsewhere. We have here then a 
clear instance of conflation, the only one, I believe, 
that these plays afford. The additional lines found 
in K and H appear to be quite necessary, and I 
suppose that their absence in the other manu- 
scripts is due to the loss of a leaf in the archetype 
of the elder group. It follows that some at least 
of the scribes of the elder manuscripts knew of the 
original of H, and deliberately discarded it in favour 
of some other, which though imperfeét in this par- 
ticular passage was known to embody more recent 
reformations. 

Another case of anomalous grouping is afforded 
by the ‘Banns.’ As already explained, a copy of 
the later banns is included by Rogers in his ‘ Bre- 
viary of Chester,’ but transcripts appear in certain 
of the cyclic manuscripts likewise. Neither W 
nor H ever had them. D is imperfect, beginning 
with the second pageant, but the five leaves missing 
would exactly contain the banns (in the version of 
K) and the first play. K has the banns complete, 
so far as introduction and the description of the 
pageants is concerned, but omits the ‘ Conclusion’ 
of twenty-four lines preserved by Rogers. B also 
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has the banns, but omits seventy lines at the begin- 
ning, and adds at the end only the first six of 
Rogers’ conclusion. Now it is clear that these 
banns, dating from the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century most likely, cannot have been in the 
archetype from which our cyclic manuscripts are 
derived. They might, so far as ascertainable dates 
are concerned, have occurred in the original of the 
group B D W K, but the sporadic manner in which 
they appear and the divergencies of the texts make 
it pretty certain that they were independently 
added in each case, and that they consequently 
throw no light upon the relations of the manu- 
scripts in which they occur. 

It is now time to consider the textual rela- 
tionship of our extant —_ in greater detail. 
Deimling, who was the first to investigate the 
question, had no difficulty in showing on the one 
hand that H stood apart from the rest, and on the 
other that a peculiarly close bond united W and K. 
He was, of course, unable to place the missing D, 
but a few readings from that manuscript contri- 
buted by A. W. Pollard proved that it presented 
the peculiarities neither of H nor of W K. The 
obvious inference was that W and K have a common 
and exclusive ancestor, say F, that F and B (and 
possibly D) have an ancestor 8, and that only in 
the ancestor of 8 and H do we get back to the 
archetype of the extant manuscripts of the cycle. 
No scheme of the sort can, however, be regarded 
as satisfactory unless it will account not merely for 
a few selected readings or certain broad features of 
the texts, but for the whole body of minor variants 
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as well. Deimling made no attempt to prove his 
scheme in this manner. I do not know whether 
any of my audience have ever attempted to do so 
on the basis of Deimling’s collations, but I do know 
that if they tried they failed. The thing cannot 
be done, for Deimling’s collations are both incom- 
plete and, even so far as they go, often inaccurate. 
It does not seem to be always realised that when 
you are recording the readings in which a number 
of manuscripts differ from one selected text, to be 
incomplete is not merely to give information that 
is defeétive, but information that is aCtually false. 
It has, therefore, been necessary to make a fresh 
collation with a view to determining the relation- 
ship of the manuscripts, and for this purpose I 
have naturally selected the play of Antichrist, for 
which we have a sixth independent text whereby 
to check the readings of the rest. For this play I 
have made a careful collation of all the manu- 
scripts, and though I cannot, of course, say that 
no variant has escaped me—to do so would be to 
stamp myself a charlatan—lI think it is unlikely 
that I have overlooked any reading occurring in 
more than one manuscript, and I do claim with 
some confidence what is really the important thing, 
namely, that wherever I have recorded any variant 
I have recorded all the manuscripts in which it 
occurs. If that confidence is justified, then, and 
only then, does my collation afford a sound basis 
for argument. Two classes of variants I have 
excluded from purview: those in stage directions, 
and those which merely affeé linguistic forms such 
as ‘ye’ and ‘you,’ ‘has’ and ‘hath,’ &c. Inspeétion 
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shows that each scribe generally pleased his own 
fancy in these matters, and consequently that to 
take them into account is only to obscure the 
evidence. I may also state at once that I regard 
it as proved that none of the cyclic manuscripts 
are compilations, and consequently that P is not an 
ancestor of any of the other texts. 

A few broad faéts soon emerge. All the col- 
lective manuscripts being dated, the direétion of 
possible copying is known. Further, each contains 
at least one omission peculiar to itself, which 
proves that it cannot be the parent of any of the 
other texts, the possibility of insertion being nega- 
tived by the presence of the passage in P. Thus 
the general nature of the relation between the 
texts becomes apparent. 

To begin with, I will take a few of the more 
striking variants, and see to what detailed relation 
between the manuscripts they appear to point. 
The only omissions common to two texts are a 
number which occur both in W and K. These 
might point to omissions in their common original, 
which we will call F, but I am more inclined to 
ascribe them to mutilations in that manuscript. 
It is noticeable that in the neighbourhood of the 
common omissions there sometimes occur further 
omissions peculiar to K, a faét most readily ex- 
plained by supposing a progressive deterioration 
of the original between 1592 and 1600. The 
evidence of transposition confirms the existence of 
F, but is of value chiefly in establishing a common 
ancestor for the cyclic manuscripts apart from P. 
There are, namely, four lines which appear in P 
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in an earlier position than in the other texts.' The 
rimes prove that P’s arrangement is right, while the 
sense not being affected it is unlikely that this should 
have been due to emendation. That being so the 
cyclic group must have acommon ancestor in which 
the error occurred and which is not an ancestor of 
P. This is further supported by the misplace- 
ment of a stage direction near the end of the play 
which occurs in the younger manuscripts, but not 
in P.* Again, there is a minor but yet important 
transposition in which P and H agree against the 
rest.3 The passage is unfortunately corrupt in all 
manuscripts, but it seems pretty clear that the 
group BD WK have attempted an emendation 
from which P and H are free. This points to a 
common ancestor for the group apart from H and 
P, and this we will call 8. Its existence is sup- 
ported by a passage in which P and H give to 
‘Quartus Rex’ a speech assigned by the other 
manuscripts to ‘ Seueralis Rex,’ whatever that may 
mean.* Another speech is given by P, H, and also 
by B, to ‘Tertius Rex,’ which D W K assign to 
‘Primus Rex.’5 This is important as indicating a 
common ancestor of DW K, say 4, apart from 
P HB, but unfortunately there is no obvious con- 
firmation of this arrangement. A clear case of 


t Lines 637-40. My references are to a parallel text of P and 
D which I made for my own use. The numbering does not 
exactly agree with that of Deimling, who was in the habit of 
counting in non-existent lines. It does agree, however, with 
Manly’s text. 

2 Line 702. 3 Lines 193-4. 

4 Line 197. 5 Line 301. 
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degeneracy in the cyclic manuscripts as compared 
with P is afforded by the line which appears in 
the latter rightly as: ‘Walke ye furthe youre way,’ 
and was altered in the common ancestor of the 
former to the unmetrical: ‘ Walke yee furth in 
the twenty deuylles waye.” 

A peculiar feature of H is the insertion of three 
single lines not found in any other manuscript. ? 
None of these are required by the sense, but each 
serves to make two corresponding half-stanzas 
equal in length, and is, therefore, an obvious 
metrical emendation. In another place? H expands 
a single line into two, also it would seem with a 
view to improving the metre, though perhaps not 
with that result. It was clearly the actual scribe 
of the manuscript H who was given to emending, 
for in one place we catch him red-handed. There 
is a line+in P which is certainly incorreé as it 
stands, for it has not got the necessary rime. The 
group B D W K makes an inversion in the order 
of the lines which is intended to mend matters, but 
does not. H-began by copying down the line as 
it occurs in P: ‘You kinges also to you I tell,’ 
then he deliberately drew his pen through the 
words ‘also to you,’ and added at the end ‘ with- 
outen bost,’ thereby making it rime as it should. 
One other instance of the editorial funétion as- 
sumed by the scribe of H may be mentioned. The 
two devils who carry off Antichrist at the end of 
the play leave the stage with some parting jibes at 


' Line 450. After lines 159, 411, and 418. 
3 Line 453. * Line 193. 
Vv oO 
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the audience. As his farewell shot the second 
delivers himself of the line: ‘In hell shall they 
dwell at theyre last ende.’' This common damnation 
seems to have shocked the scribe, who had maybe 
a keener sense of justice than of humour. He eased 
his conscience at the expense of the metre by 
writing: ‘All sinnfull shall dwell in: hell at ther 
last ende.’ 

So far, then, the evidence points in the first 
place to a common source for W and K, namely 
F; next we have found P and H agreeing together 
against the rest, while at the same time P has 
apparently original readings where all the other 
manuscripts are corrupt, whence it follows that we 
must assume a common source for B, D, and F, 
namely 8, and also a common source for 8 and H, 
which we will call ». It also seems likely that D 
and F have a common source, 8, apart from B, 
though of this further evidence is desirable. 
Lastly, since we have agreed on general grounds 
that P is not an ancestor of any of the other 
manuscripts P and » must have a common source, 
which would be the the archetype, @, of all the 
known texts. Since, however, there are evident 
corruptions common to all six manuscripts, not 
even @ can be the original, which, therefore, we 
shall have to move back into the mists of antiquity 
at ®. 

Our results are so far in entire agreement with 
those of Deimling, from which, indeed, they only 
differ by the inclusion of P and D in the scheme. 


' Line 702. 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CHESTER PLAYS. 


P=Peniarth Manuscript: Play of Antichrist—c. 1500. 
D = Duke of Devonshire’s Manuscript: Cycle—1591. 
W =British Museum, MS. Addit. 10305: Cycle—1592. 
K=British Museum, MS. Harley 2013: Cycle—1600. 
B=Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 175: Cycle—1604. 

H=British Museum, MS. Harley 2124: Cycle—1607. 
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The table will show at a glance the provisional 
arrangement at which we have arrived.’ 

Having now constructed a working hypothesis 
it remains to see whether it will work. Our scheme 
fits the faéts so far as we have observed them, and 
I believe it alone will fit them. By the rules of 
the game it should account for all the variants in 
the different texts ; unfortunately, through the per- 
versity of a€tual conditions, it does not in the least 
follow that it will. Let us see. 

On the present occasion I shall, of course, be 
able to treat the question only in the most sum- 
mary manner. All I can do is to give statistical 
figures of the readings which support our scheme, 
and to consider briefly the most important of those 
readings which appear to contradiét it. 

There are, to begin with, in every manuscript a 
number of readings in which it is opposed by a con- 
sensus of all others. The numbers of such readings 
in the different manuscripts are: P 97, H 38, B 46, 
D 27, W 53, K 39; total 300. There are also 17 
cases in which two or more manuscripts differ 
from the rest without agreeing among themselves. 
The total number of variants recorded being 424, 
there remain 107 cases in which they fall into 
groups, and are therefore capable either of con- 
firming or contradiéting a scheme of relationship. 


' The table must not be taken ‘to imply that, for instance, either 
B or @ is immediately derived from 3, but merely that they are 
derived from it, and that the intermediate steps, if there were any, 
are now lost. Similarly in the text, if I speak of errors or emen- 
dations introduced by D, I mean, of course, by D or some ancestor 


of D subsequent to 8. 
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Of these 58 are agreements of W K against the 
rest, that is of variants in F, and 20 agreements of 
P H, that is variants in 8." This leaves about 30 
readings which, though not necessarily contradiét- 
ing our scheme, are worth attention. The most 
important and numerous group is that to which we 
must look to determine the positions of B and D. 
Four agreements of B D against the rest suggest a 
common source for these two manuscripts. On 
examination, however, three of these prove to be 
easily explained coincidences, and the fourth, though 
less obvious, and therefore to be allowed some 
weight, is also capable of explanation.» The evi- 
dence in favour of a B D source is, therefore, not 
strong. On the other hand, there are four readings 
in which P H D agree against B W K and contra- 
dict our scheme, and eight in which P H B agree 
against D W K and support it. Now, on examina- 
tion the four anomalous cases all appear capable of 
ready explanation as coincidences due to obvious 
emendations or to alterations of obsolete or un- 
expected readings of the original.s The soundness 


' There is one case common to these two classes, namely an 
instance of PH: B: D: W K. 
? The instances of D B are: 
278 P (&c.) This theffys comyng to abyd (D B theefe his). 
476 P (&c.) Goddis peple that stondis vs bye (D B stande K standeth). 
522 P (&c.) For thrughe his myght and his maistrye (D B maiestie). 
626 P (&c.) Reigne no /onger thowe ne maye (D B denger nowe thou). 
3 The instances of P H D are: 

97 P (&c.) Men buryed in graue as ye may see (B W K graues). 
167 P (&c.) Iff I be Crist nowe leuys ye (B ye me W K you me). 
178 P (&c.) And we shall éneling on oure knen (B W K kneele upon). 
534 P (&c.) Conuertis to me most myghty (B W K mightelie). 
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of our scheme comes out very strongly when we 
consider the eight cases of agreement between 
P H B. Of these two at most can with any 
plausibility be explained in the manner which 
satisfies the four cases just considered.’ Conse- 
quently of really cogent variants the group PH B 
is supported by six or seven, the group P H D by 
none, and the group BD by one only, and that 
doubtfully. This, it must be admitted, is fairly 
satisfactory confirmation. It is a curious faét that 
there are three cases of agreement of P B against 
the rest, but of these two prove on examination to 
be more apparent than real, while the third is 
a pretty obvious correction by B of a corruption 
in ».? Acase in which P B agree against D W K, 
while H differs from and might be a corruption 
of the reading of either group, may be assumed 


* The instances of P H B are: 
97 P (&c.) Men buryed in graue as ye may see (D W K you). 
112 P (&c.) Crist that oure name has nomen (D W K our). 
143 P (&c.) And /y it lou vndre the greet (D W K durye). 
3o1 P (&c.) Tertius rex (D W K Primus). 
371 P (&c.) Oute on the wysarde with thy wylis (D W roysard 
K defective). 
411 P (&c.) That thowe shewyd ¢o these kyngis (D W K vnto). 
625 P (&c.) Antecrist nowe ys comyn thy day (D W K this). 
714 P (&c.) Conspyryd may be no way (D W K by noe). 
The instance in line 411 is not significant, and that in line 714 
only doubtfully so. 


* The instances of P B are: 
415 D (&c.) So thy ioye nowe yt raygnes (P B nowe). 
448 D (&c.) My cursse I gyue you to amend your meeles (P B mend). 
682 D (&c.) Of soules that should haue bine saued in hell be the 
lydd (P B thie). 
There are reasons for not attaching weight to the first and last of 
these. 
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to be an instance of a disguised agreement of 
PH B.' 

Of other anomalous agreements there are several, 
but of none do more than a couple of instances 
occur. They are: PH K, PBK, PWK, PK, 
H B,H D, HW,HK,BK. The most curious 
perhaps is P W K, for it turns out to be what I 
may call a ghost. Though W K is undoubtedly 
supported by P according both to Manly’s edition 
and to the apparent reading of the manuscript, the 
latter on closer examination is seen to be the work 
of the modern restorer. The original reading, 
though uncertain, most probably supported the 
group H BD. There is another’ similar case in 
which the restorer has made P support the group 
B D W K, though in faé it almost certainly origi- 
nally supported H.3 Another startling agreement 
is P B K, but this is easily explained as an emenda- 
tion of a corruption in », made independently by 
Band K.+ The agreements of P K and P H K are 
due to accidental returns of K to an original reading. 
The agreements of H D, H B, H W, and B K are 
all capable of explanation. Two instances of an 
agreement of H K are certainly puzzling.’ In the 
line: ‘ These Lowlers the would fayne me greeue’ 
(D), both manuscripts omit the word ‘ fayne,’ and 


' Line 315 D (&c.) Nowe wee be readye leeue you this (P B 
been we H we). 

? Line 566 D (&c.) But I must blesse yt or yt goe (W K I goe P -?-). 
. 3 Line 166 D (&c.) God glorified created of degree (H greatest 

afeh, 

* Line 247 P (&c.) For we were neuyr so rych in fay (D WH 
in good faye). 

5 Lines 428, 488. 
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in the line: ‘ That shall full soone make thee to flee’ 
(D), the word ‘ full.” Both are presumably errors 
and possibly mere slips. Such coincidences must 
now and then be expected, and fortunately these 
anomalous readings attack our scheme at its strongest 
point—namely, the grouping of W K. 

We have now considered the objeétions to our 
hypothesis as to the relations of the manuscripts, 
and our scheme may be held to have stood the test 
satisfactorily. As yet, however, I have said nothing 
as to the relative value of the extant texts. For 
anything our scheme tells us to the contrary, W 
may on the whole contain the most original and H 
the least original readings within the group of 
cyclic manuscripts. Happily the independent 
position of P affords a certain criterion for the 
originality of the readings in the other texts. Since 
the main object of this inquiry is to ascertain the 
rules that should govern the editing of the Chester 
plays, we must now app! ourselves to this criticism, 
remembering that anomalous groupings must first 
be reduced to the normal ones, of which they are 
presumably obscured variants.’ 

After making these corrections we arrive at the 
following results. H has 47 readings which are 
certainly unoriginal, in 38 of which it is opposed 
by a concensus of all the other manuscripts. There 
are also six readings in which H is unsupported, 


' For instance such a grouping as P H D: BW K may be an 
obscured instance of PH : B W K : D, D diverging from its 
own group B D W K and accidentally returning to the original 
reading, or else of PH D: B: WK, B diverging from its own 
group P H B D and accidentally making the same change as F, 
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but in which, owing to P being divergent, it is 
impossible to say whether or not H is original. 
B has 87 certainly unoriginal readings, in 47 of 
which it is opposed by a concensus, and six possibly 
unoriginal ones. D has 64 certain errors, 27 
opposed by a concensus, and six possible. W _ has 
151 certain, 53 opposed by a concensus, and five 
possible errors. K has 145 certain, 39 opposed by 
a concensus, and f ve possible errors. Exaétly the 
same method c’.1 be applied to the hypothetical 
manuscripts. «hus F has 92 certain errors and 
nine possible, 8 31 and six, 8 20 and six. 
Summarising we have :— 


H 47 certain + 6 possible = total 53 
B 87 ”» + 6 » =s 2» 933 
D 64 » + 6 ” = » 790 
W isi » +28 = = , 156 
K 145 ” + § ”» = » I§0 
F 92 w» +9 ww = ww TOF 
8 31 ” + 6 »” = » 37 
B 20 » + 6 ” = » 26 


The total number of readings in which P and » dis- 
agree is, certain 108, possible 6. 

It will be noticed that the order of merit is the 
same whether the possible errors are included or 
not. In either case B, a careless copy of a good 
original, is on the whole less correét than D, a 
better copy of a somewhat worse original; and W, 
the manuscript sele¢ted by Wright for his edition, 
proves itself, in spite of having fewer omissions than 
K, to be the most corrupt of the lot. 

In the analysis I have just given no account has 
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been taken of the intrinsic merit of the readings. 
If the scheme proposed is correét, or anything like 
correét, then it is futile to argue that a reading 
found say in D only, or even in D W K, if opposed 
bya concensus of P H B, is original, however plausible 
it may be. It may be ‘correét,’ it may be what 
the author originally wrote, but, apart from con- 
flation, it can only have got into its place by emen- 
dation, it cannot have been the reading of the 
archetype. Where the relation of the manuscripts 
is uncertain we have, of course, to rely upon the 
general plausibility of their readings for determining 
their value, but it is always a precarious test. 
There are, it is true, in different cases various 
degrees of improbability in supposing a scribe or 
corrector to have been responsible for a given 
reading, and sometimes the improbability is very 
great, but, logically at least, we are never justified, 
however strongly we may feel that.a certain reading 
is original, in assuming that it must have been that 
of the archetype. 

I may here state the result of a critical considera- 
tion of the differences between P and ». In a 
number of cases P is certainly corrupt, but in most 
of these the reading of » seems as likely to be an 
emendation as to be original. There remain, how- 
ever, two or three in which emendation appears 
very improbable, and which, therefore, confirm our 
previous assumption that P is not the parent of the 
cyclic group. 

There is one warning which should perhaps be 
borne in mind. Our results striétly apply to the 
Antichrist play alone. Since we decided that the 
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cyclic manuscripts were not formed by the collec- 
tion of a number of different texts from separate 
sources, it is not very likely that the relation of the 
manuscripts should differ in different portions of 
the text. Still it is conceivable: for instance the 
two scribes of MS. H might have used different 
originals. ‘This, in point of faét, they do not seem 
to have done, for the divergence of H, like the close 
relation of W K, evidently persists throughout the 
cycle. The only doubt is as to the positions of B 
and D. Inthe course of an analysis of the readings 
of the second pageant based on Deimling’s colla- 
tions I found D apparently associating itself more 
closely with H and B with W K.',. But, as I have 
said, Deimling’s collations are entirely untrust- 
worthy, and such a reversal of relation is in itself 
extremely improbable.* 

The procedure which an editor should adopt 
with regard to the text of the Chester plays will 
now be evident. Of the two traditions repre- 
sented by H and the group B D W K respeétively, 

' Hemingway appears to have found this too: see ‘ English 
Nativity Plays,’ p. v. But, as I have said before, I suspect his 
collations of having been borrowed from Deimiing’s edition. The 
apparently anomalous character of the readings of B as reported by 
Deimling may be due to the rather difficult hand of that manu- 
script. 

2 It is quite clear that the two scribes of H follow the same 
tradition and presumably transcribe from the same manuscript. 
But, of course, it does not follow that their work is equally accurate. 
The importance of H as representing the elder tradition persists 
throughout ; but, supposing the divergencies of H from n to be due 
directly to the scribes of H and not toa succession of intermediate 
copies, the accuracy of the text of H may vary greatly in different 


parts. This, of course, might be the case even were only one scribe 
concerned. ‘The ‘ Antichrist” was written by the second scribe. 
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the former is clearly the earlier or more original, 
while the latter presumably represents the form 
which the plays assumed in the latest official 
revision. Which of the two an editor eleéts to 
follow will depend upon the nature of the text he 
desires to produce. If, as is probable, he wishes 
to arrive at the most original text possible, he will, 
of course, follow the earlier version, but he must 
keep his eyes open for possible editorial vagaries 
on the part of the scribe of H. The difference 
between the versions arises through intentional 
and intelligible alterations by the younger. The 
difference between the texts, in passages unaffected 
by such revision, arises mainly through corruption. 
It does not follow that the manuscript preserving 
the earliest recension will also offer the best text. 
With regard to this, therefore, an editor’s praétice 
may be different. As a matter of fact, if he pro- 
poses to select for his text a single manuscript and 
to stick to its readings through thick and thin, 
then that manuscript must again be H, for this is in 
itself by far the most correct manuscript we possess. 
That was Deimling’s plan, and his choice of H has 
proved fully justified. Hemingway, while quite 
right in supposing that certain readings of H are 
due to editorial interference, was quite wrong in 
therefore condemning his predecessor’s seleétion, 
and his own practice of following D when opposed 
by a concensus of H B W K cannot possibly be 
defended. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that H has been found to contain more than twice 
as many errors as 8, and that in general the read- 
ings of the latter can be restored with certainty. 
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For a critical text, therefore, an editor, while 
adopting the recension of H, should take D as his 
basis, this being the oldest manuscript and that in 
which the linguistic forms are in general least 
corrupt. But it will serve as a basis only. He 
will :eed to collate it throughout with H. Where 
D and H differ he will consult B, or should B fail, 
then K or W. If B, or K W, supports H, he 
should replace the reading of D by that of H. If 
B, or K W, supports D, he will not be able to argue 
that D is correét, but he will know that there is 
a divergence between H and f. In such a case, 
and in the absence of any independent authority 
such as P, he will have to rely upon internal 
evidence to determine which is the more likely to 
be the original reading. He will remember that 
the scribe of H has been convicted of editing his 
text, and that the mathematical probability is about 


two to one in favour of £B. 
W. W. Gres. 
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HENRY CROSS-GROVE, JACOBITE, 
JOURNALIST AND PRINTER. 


HEN Mr. Pickwick made his cele- 
’® brated excursion to attend the Eatan- 
mA, swill election, he ‘took the Norwich 

By coach’; and, apart from this slight 

& indication, Dickens did not assist his 
readers by telling them in what county Eatanswill 
was supposed to be situated. It, however, seems 
to be agreed that Sudbury, in Suffolk, was the 
town described, though I do not think that the 
originals of the rival editors, Pott of the ‘Gazette,’ 
and Slurk of the ‘Independent,’ have yet been 
identified. But if Dickens had seen John Cham- 
bers’s ‘General History of Norfolk,’ published in 
1829, eight years before the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
he must have gained a hint from it for his account 
of the squabbles of the rival editors. The follow- 
ing newspaper quotation is in the ‘General His- 
tory.” It is an attack on Henry Cross-Grove (as 
he wrote his name), the writer and printer of the 
‘Norwich Gazette, and was taken from the 
‘Norwich Courant,’ a whig opposition journal 
which commenced in 1714 ;— 





Dico Don Quacko offers his services to cure Henrico 
Cross-Rogo of his wounds, for his just merit, glotiousip 
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managed, and if the intermitting feaver should happen 
tu return, the cortex is ready, alias a whip or rope: and 
in a few days will be published, ‘Memoirs of the 
Infamous life and Inglorious actions of Mr. Scandal, 
alias Crossroge, with his flight from Redcross Alley, near 
Cripplegate, London, very diverting and entertaining, 
printed on a neat elzevir letter in a pocket volume, by a 
gentleman lately come from London. 


What incident in Cross-Grove’s life this referred 
to is uncertain, nor do the threatened Memoirs 
ever seem to have been published, but the passage 
is quite in the style of the amenities exchanged 
between Pott and Slurk, and the study of a nearly 
complete file of Cross-Grove's ‘ Norwich Gazette’ 
has brought the conviction that Dickens must, at 
some time or other, have seen this Jacobite journal. 

Cross-Grove was a man of decided eccentricity 
in charaéter—one who would at once have cap- 
tured Dickens’s interest. 

Apart from this there are two reasons why his 
biography should be written, the first and not the 
least important being the fact that of all the early 
provincial printer-editors he is the only one whose 
career can be told in detail; and the second bein 
that amongst country editors he alone displayed an 
interest in contemporary literature. His ambition 
was to write a magazine. He never quite realised 
it, but the attempt to do so lifted his paper out of 
the ordinary ruck. 

At the time when Cross-Grove’s career com- 
menced, Harley was a Member of Parliament for 
King’s Lynn, and Norfolk was one of the great 
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whig counties. Norfolk has a very ancient con- 
nexion with the newspaper press. Nathaniel 
Butter was born near King’s Lynn (according to 
the ‘General History’), and so was Dr. William 
Watts, the Royalist clergyman who translated 
most of Butter’s later ‘Corantos’ for him. Above 
all, if we except the Oxford ‘Aulicus’ and 
‘Gazette’ (afterwards the ‘ London Gazette’), for 
which special circumstances accounted, Norwich 
itself was the first provincial town to possess a 
newspaper, in the shape of the ‘Norwich Post,’ 
commenced in September, 1700, by Francis 
Burges.' Cross-Grove did not start his ‘ Gazette’ 
(as it was at first styled) until 1706, and his paper 
must have brought him into touch in later years 
with the famous Dr. Johnson, through the cele- 
brated Edward Cave, who founded the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ in 1731. When Cave died in 
1754, Dr. Johnson, as his chief contributor, wrote 
his life. In this the Doétor says that while Cave 
was ‘bound prentice to Mr. Collins,’ the deputy 
alderman and printer in London, ‘he was sent 
without any superintendant, to conduét a printing 
house at Norwich, and publish a weekly paper. 
In this he met with some opposition, which pro- 


' There are two claimants to an earlier origin. ‘ Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal’ asserts that it commenced in 1690—it may 
be able to trace its descent from the Jacobite ‘Worcester Post- 
Man,’ founded in 1709, but it was certainly not founded in 1690 
—and the ‘Lincoln Rutland and Stamford Mercury’ claims to 
have commenced in 1695. ‘This latter paper commenced as the 
‘Stamford Mercury ’ as late as 1732, and has no connexion even 
with an earlier ‘Stamford Mercury,’ commenced also in the 
eighteenth century. 
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duced a public controversy and procured young 
Cave the reputation of a writer.”' 

It seems probable that the ‘ Norwich Gazette’ 
was the paper referred to, for Cross-Grove con- 
tinually advertised Cave’s ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and frequently quoted from it. There can be little 
doubt that Cross-Grove had much assistance from 
Cave, and it is not possible to refer the personal 
attacks in the ‘Courant’ to Cave. Another great 
friend of Cross-Grove’s was Strype, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, who, by the bye, was a whig, and 
gave Cross-Grove some good advice. Strype was 
vicar of Low Leyton, Essex, where Cross-Grove 
was born, and had baptized him. 

Henry Cross-Grove was born on 14th August, 
1683, his father, Patrick, being an Irishman. His 
mother, Elizabeth, was the daughter of Henry 
Gutteridge of Leyton, and the widow of John 
Fellows of London. Patrick Cross-Grove lost his 
life in the Revolution in 1688, and Mrs. Cross- 
Grove married again three times, her last husband 
being one Charles Carr, silk-throwster, of Cock 
Lane, Shoreditch, whom she married on 2ist 
April, 1715. 

At first, Cross-Grove entitled his periodical 
‘Gazette,’ simply, and it was merely a piece of 
paper printed on both sides. Few copies of the 
earlier numbers exist. Later on it bore the title 

' It has been suggested that Cave conduéted the ‘ Norfolk 
Courant,’ I think on no better authority than that the publisher 
of the ‘ Courant” was also named Collins. It is not, however, in 


the least likely that the deputy alderman would have left London 


to commence business in Norwich. Nor could he have been a 
Whig. 


v P 
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‘The Norwich Gazette,’ with, at first, the inside 
title of the ‘Loyal Packet,’' and later of ‘Cross- 
Grove’s News.’ When Cave started the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ the inside title soon became 
*Cross-Grove’s Magazine.’ It was then a good- 
sized sheet of four pages. 

In the year 1715 Strype and Cross-Grove 
renewed their acquaintance and commenced an 
interesting correspondence. Cross-Grove adver- 
tised Strype’s books for him gratuitously, telling 
him to give his uncle Gutteridge at Leyton the 
shilling stamp duties, with an injunction to drink 
his nephew’s health with them. Cross-Grove’s 
letters give an amusing account of the petty perse- 
cution he endured on account of his Jacobite 
principles. 

On 2nd December, 1714, he wrote to Strype :— 


As to what you mention of ‘Bp. Whitgift’s Life,’ I 
will communicate it to all such as I think likely to sub- 
scribe, will be myself a subscriber and do what service I 
can in it, and will publish your proposals in my news- 
paper, which spreads all over Norfolk and Suffolk, part 
of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. The city of Norwich is 
at present distracted with party rage—Whig and Tory, 
High Church and Low Church; or, to give it in our 
own dialect, Croakers and Tackers make the two con- 
tending parties. The Whigs are a strange compound 
body of false-churchmen, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, Antinomians and Quakers, each of which 
have separatists from them, and all conventicles to 
assemble in. These men think they have got the ascen- 
dant and threaten destruction to ail who join not with 
their Republican notions of government, and, as my 


" See ‘ Bibliotheca Norfolciensis.’ 
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business is publick, and my writings as well as principles 
counter to theirs, | am continually binding over and pro- 
secuting by juries. And thus stand 1, the Butt of 
Faéctious Hate, but Immobile Saxum (!)' 


This is rather like Pott’s declaration to Mr. 
Pickwick :— 


The contest shall be prolonged so long as I have health 
and strength and that portion of talent with which | am 
gifted. From that contest, sir, although it may unsettle 
men’s minds and excite their feelings and render them 
incapable for the discharge of the everyday duties of 
ordinary life; from that contest, sir, I will never shrink 
till I have set my foot upon the ‘ Eatanswill Independent.’ 


Cross-Grove continues :— 


I have sent you my last week’s ‘Gazette,’ together 
with one | printed on 29th January last [Charles I. was 
beheaded on 30th January, and Cross-Grove never forgot 
to celebrate the anniversary by a poem], for which I stood 
a severe shock from our glorious B. [Bishop Trimnell], 
and, though I was then censured for writing on that 
subject, I believe I shall not spare them an inch next 
time; for I am not yet certain whether ’tis now a real 
crime to be loyal. 


Writing on 21st March, 1714-15, Cross-Grove 
tells Strype of an election not unlike that of 
Eatanswill :— 


The church interest is strangely thrown here, for the 
Whigs have carried their members, both for city and 
county; and at the election of the latter they were so 
outrageously insulting that they drove the Church candi- 
dates off the hill with brickbats and stones, and had the 


' Copies of these letters are in the Cole MSS., vol. 5853 (Add.). 
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impudence to spit in Sir Thomas Hanmer’s face, who 
headed up the clergy to vote for Sir Ralph Hare and Sir 
Erasmus Earle. We are at present but in odd circum- 
stances here, for we have an artillery company raised 
lately by commission from my Lord Townshend, who 
being all of the Oliverian Club, strangely insult and 
dragoon us, and steal gentlemen’s horses who are of a 
contrary kidney to themselves. They have drawn up a 
petition to the R. and Council for the silencing my press, 
and it was, I hear, signed by the Mayor, several justices 
of the city, the High Sheriff of the County and our good 
Dean (Humphrey Prideaux) who all swim in the same 
stream ; so that I am in expectation of beeng taken in the 
custody of a messenger. But I am prepared for the storm 
and so but little heed it. 


Mr. Pickwick’s advice to ‘ shout with the largest 
crowd’ in an election contest would not have found 
favour with Cross-Grove, and the consequences of 
siding with the weaker side in this year well-nigh 
resulted in the close of his career. 

In a letter to Strype, dated ‘Trinity Sunday, 
1715, he writes :— 


I cannot sufficiently rejoice to hear that such men are 
in being as Sir Harry Hickes, who have both honour 
and courage enough to be loyal, and it will, I presume, 
not be unpleasant that we have persons here, and in 
Norfolk too, and many of no mean station and circum- 
stances, who are real Englishmen and can never cease to 
be so. George’s birthday was observed here as much as 
I expected; but on the Restauration day we had the 
greatest rejoicings that ever were known. 

On that anniversary the bells rang from two o'clock 
on the Sunday morning till two o'clock the next day, and 
the streets were all strewn with sand and flowers. But, 
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what is more observable, Friday last, being the tenth of 
June [the Pretender’s birthday], the streets in many 
places were strewn so again, and the bells of the city rang 


again. 


The ‘Norwich Gazette’ for these years does 
not, I think, exist, so that the aétual words with 
which Cross-Grove attacked his Whig opponents 
are not known. But in any case he irritated them 
to such an extent that a few days later he writes 
to tell Strype that they had prosecuted him for 
sedition :— 


I have sent you one or two of my Gazettes, as you 
desired, in which you will find I have twice inserted your 
advertisement. I have also sent you one or two old 
ones, which cost me some pounds by way of prosecution 
for them. I was just taken into custody as I received 
yours ; some villians (sic) having made information that I 
would head up a body of 80 stout fellows with horns on 
their heads, on the first of August next, and attack the 
Whiggish Artillery Company, take their arms from them 
and down with the Conventicles, and that I did also 
curse the King. All which I can prove to be false by 
substantial witnesses. The evidences against me are two 
pretty fellows; one, a vagabond who has been convicted 
of felony, and publicly whipped for it; and the other 
a meer ideot. We are here in an irrepressible heat and 
Informers swarm everywhere. 


Strype, in reply, seems to have remonstrated 
with him for being indiscreet, for, on 15th August, 
1715, Cross-Grove tells him :— 


lam an utter enemy to changes and have found, by 
History and Experience both, that poor England has 
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never gained by the barter, so far your observation is 
just. Passive Obedience and Non-Resistance is what | 
contend for, as a shining doétrine of our church; and 
happy had it been for Britain if her members had prac- 
tised as well as preached that do¢trine; ’tis the happiness 
of the subject and the safety of the sovereign; but if 
ever an Usurper should happen to be crowded into the 
Throne by men of Latitudinarian principles (which I 
hope will never happen here) I cannot see indeed then 
what advantage St. Paul’s ai ovea éovora will be to the 
Church of England. But, ‘ne ultra crepidam.’ 

The Assizes began here to-day; so that my troubles 
are but commencing; and I am told within this hour 
that an indictment for High Treason will be preferred 
against me; the substance whereof is (as I am told, for a 
copy is denied me) for endeavouring to raise men against 
His Majesty and for promoting a rebellion, etc., of all of 
which I am as perfectly innocent as the child unborn. 
But | have been too forward in expressing my approba- 
tion of Monarchy and Episcopacy and in lashing such as 
I believe their enemies; and, therefore, ‘fas nefasve’ 
[they] will rid me out of the world if they can. But ’tis 
but treading in my father’s steps, who lost his life at the 
fatal (I mean happy) Revolution. 

Now as to your business, | have got, Sir, only one 
subscriber yet, notwithstanding I thrice advertised it in 
my ‘Gazette.’ But you will see by the enclosed paper, 
which is printed here in opposition to mine, perhaps a 
reason for it. The verses there entitled ‘The Tories 
beat,’ &c. is a Pamphlet of my own, which I wrote and 
printed upon the Dissolution of the parliament that im- 
peached Dr. Sacheverell and then entitled it a ‘Mock 
Elegy on the Never to be Forgotten Earl of Aminidab’s 
many headed Beast, who vanished “in Fumo” anno 
1710. *Tis word for word as I then printed it, except 
in two or three places, where you will easily see they 
have retorted some names upon me. 
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On 29th August, 1715, he says :— 


I have sent my last ‘ Gazette,’ where you will find I am 
honourably acquitted. 


Cross-Grove published a great deal of very in- 
ferior poetry in his paper, besides admitting corre- 
spondence on a variety of subjects. He made 
verses himself and professed an unbounded admira- 
tion for Pope, in whose honour he printed a number 
of elegies, written by himself and his subscribers, 
and even the full text of the poet’s will. Two small 
volumes of poetry and correspondence, coupled with 
his own answers, were printed by him in 1708, 
entitled respectively, ‘The Accurate Intelligencer’ 
and ‘ Apollinaria.’ 

In his later years he became town councillor for 
Mancroft Ward; and, perhaps owing to this the 
following delightful elegy ‘on the death of Alder- 
man Churchman’ (of the same ward) was the 
result :— 


Descend Calliope, celestial Maid 

Assist my labour and my numbers aid 

Or rather, O ye Nine, my verse inspire 

And grant me all a Poet’s sacred fire 

Say, what could cause this Rich Display of Woe? 
What taught this Breast to heave, these Tears to flow? 
Say, is there dead, whose Virtues all men knew 
Excell’d by None and Equall’d but by Few. 

Whose actions Noble, gen’rous, unconfin’d 

Bespoke the inward Candour of his Mind, &c. 


This might have been written by the young 
lady who ‘did’ the poetry in the ‘ Eatanswill 
Gazette,’ and appeared as a Sultana at Mrs. Leo 
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Hunter’s ‘féte champétre.’ But Cross-Grove 
could write better verse than this, and occasionally 
even indulged in Latin. He had a great admira- 
tion for ‘that sweet singer Stephen Duck’—the 
farm labourer whom the Queen pensioned, some- 
what to Pope’s disgust. But his love for poetry 
did not prevent his selling quack medicines. That 
‘Noble Elixir’ of Daffey’s was puffed by him in 
nearly every number of his paper, and the cures 
reported by him are incredible. Only second to 
‘Daffey’s Elixir’ was a ‘Sovereign Salve’ at 2s. a 
roll, also sold by him at his printing office. Country 
printers in those days could not make a living out 
of printing, and Cross-Grove’s solitary important 
book, a new translation of Josephus, does not seem 
to have been a success. It has not survived. 

He had a way of taking the subscribers to his 
paper into his confidence about his own affairs 
which is distinétly funny. On 14th August, 1731, 
he tells them :— 


I have one piece more of drumstick news (as Ralph 
once called it) namely, that as this is the Anniversary of 
My Own Birthday, in which I enter the 49th year of my 
Age, I intend to remember all my Honest-hearted Friends 
and Customers over a Glass of the Best. 


The ‘glass of the best’ was, as we know from his 
own poems, ‘ nut brown ale.’ 

He detested tea, which, he says, was drunk 
twice a day, at ten in the morning and four in the 
afternoon, and broke out into Latin verse on the 


subject -— 
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Haec medicis dat opes et mercatoribus herba 
Haec vobis, o vos, gens muliebris Amor 

Haec eadem dolor est, vestra et quaerimonia sexu 
Nec tamen e toto parcius una bibit. 


Samuel Palmer, of London, the printer of the 
Grub-Street Journal, and author of the ‘ General 
History of Printing,’ completed by the literary 
imposter, ‘George Psalmanazar,’ was one of Cross- 
Grove’s friends. Perhaps Cross-Grove may even 
have known Palmer’s more famous apprentice, 
Benjamin Franklin. Palmer’s death, of course, 
was greeted with an elegy, and the publication of 
his history of printing, not only with gratuitous 
advertisements, but also by a long poem on the 
* Noble Art.’ 

Cross-Grove’s first wife died on the 7th February, 
1742, at the age of sixty, and he told his readers 
that she was buried at eleven o'clock at night in 
St. Giles’ Church, Norwich. At this time his 
paper was accustomed to appear with a rather 
good engraving of the City of Norwich, by way of 
frontispiece, but a special illustration was devised 
to celebrate the sad event, and depicted Death, 
Time, two skeletons, a coffin lid and a shroud, 
with ‘ Memento mori’ and ‘ Ah Vita amisa’ (sic). 

Towards the end of his life Cross-Grove gave 
great prominence to the quarrels between the 
Whig and Tory papers in London. ‘ Fog’s 
Journal’ was the successor (appropriately named) 
of ‘Mist’s Journal,’ two Tory papers for which 
Defoe wrote. From Cross-Grove, however, John 
Fog met with much sarcastic comment. Later 
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on, the more formidable ‘Craftsman’ appeared 
(‘that vile Republican paper,’ Cross-Grove termed 
it), written by Nicholas Ambhurst, with the 
support of Bolingbroke and Pulteney. When 
Francklin, the printer of this paper, was prose- 
cuted in 1731 (under Walpole’s administration) 
and afterwards fined {100 and bound over for 
seven years, Cross-Grove delightedly recorded the 
fact; but as a rule he recommended his readers to 
peruse the ‘Occasional Historian’ of the Rev. 
Matthias Earbery, junior, a Norfolk clergyman, 
rather than the Craftsman’s professed newspaper 
opponent, ‘The Hyp-Doétor.’ This latter paper 
was, perhaps, too abusive for him. 

On the 25th September, 1731, Cross-Grove told 
his readers, with much approval, that in the final 
number of his ‘Occasional Historian,’ Earbery, 
mentioning the case of a man who had lost his 
ears for libelling the consort of Charles I, said 
that ‘Mr. Craftsman deserves the same application 
of Tortures (if torture they must be called) for 
abusing the Queen Consort of James II,’ and added, 
‘I think his Nose and Ears bear little competition 
with the Heinousness of his Crime.’ 

At last, Cross-Grove himself died, and though 
there was no one left to write his elegy, a well- 
deserved obituary notice appeared in his ‘ Norwich 
Gazette’ for 8-15 September, 1744 :— 


On Wednesday last (November 12th) departed this 
life Mr. Henry Cross-Grove, aged 62. Printer of the 
‘Norwich Gazette and Magazine’ upwards of 38 years. 
He was a man allowed by all Persons of Ingenuity and 
Learning to be a Man of Learning, Sense and Spirit. 
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And as his paper did always appear with the greatest 
Spirit, Integrity and Correétness of any paper yet extant, 
so we design (God willing) to continue it in the same 
channel, and hope to give the same satisfaction to all our 
good friends and customers, and return them our grateful 
thanks for all their goodness to the printer now deceased, 
and are incouraged to hope their goodness and future 
favour will be continued to us his widow and son-in-law, 
Mary Cross-Grove and Rob. Davy. 
J. B. Wutitams, 
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THE ENQUIRY OF THE DEATH 
OF RICHARD HUNNE. 









») = NEW among the many anonymous 
BS) ©) pamphlets which appeared during the 
[2% religious controversies of the sixteenth 
5 century in England have been more 
{Has often quoted or used as material by 
historians than that entitled ‘The enquirie and 
verdite of the quest panneld of the death of Richard 
Hune wich was founde hanged in Lolars tower.’ 
Its text, without the title and preface, was reprinted 
in full, though not quite accurately, in Hall’s chro- 
nicle ; from this it was transcribed by Foxe into his 
‘ Aéts and Monuments’; and from Foxe or Hall are 
derived the numerous quotations in the works of 
later writers dealing with the reign of Henry VIII. 
The original seems to have remained almost un- 
known, though there is a reference to it in the 
article on Hunne in the ‘ Diétionary of National 
Biography.’ Even the late Dr. Gairdner, in his 
‘History of the English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ illustrates by discrepancies occurring in 
it a charge against Hall that his ‘unfairness on 
some particular subjects goes the length of positive 
dishonesty,’ not having discovered that Hall had 
simply embedded in his narrative one of the 
pamphlets by unknown writers which he mentions 
in the list of works from which his chronicle was 
compiled. 
Various points of historical interest which arise 
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in connexion with this tract I hope soon to discuss 
in a paper in the ‘English Historical Review.’ 
The objet of this mote is to record a few biblio- 
graphical facts I have incidentally collected about 
it, and to ask any readers of Tue Lisrary who 
have further information if they would be so kind 
as to share their knowledge with me. 

Hunne died in 1§14, but an allusion to the 
death of Tyndale in its preface shows that the 
tract cannot be earlier than 1536. If it was 
included in the first edition of Hall’s chronicle, 
it was published before 1542; it cannot in any 
case be later than the edition of 1548. Herbert 
(Ames’ ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ iii, p. 1552) 
places it between books dated 1539 and 1541, the 
British Museum Catalogue suggests ?1539, and 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, who has kindly examined the 
Museum copies for me, says that there are no 
typographical peculiarities which would enable 
anyone to assign it to a particular printer, or date 
it more exaétly. There is an entry in the City 
Records which may perhaps indicate that some- 
thing similar to ome passage of the text was in 
circulation in 1515 (see the ‘ Victoria History of 
London,’ i, 247, where the date 1517 should be 
1515); the possible existence of this or some other 
earlier version made it important for my purpose 
to ascertain whether all the extant copies were 
of the same edition. 

As a result of a somewhat prolonged search I 
am inclined to conclude that there are not more 
than four (or at the most five) such copies, two of 
which are only fragments. The first is in the 
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British Museum (pressmark 6495 a 27), acquired 
in 1869. It is described as incomplete in the 
‘Catalogue of Early printed Books’ (1884), and 
in Hazlitt’s ‘ Bibliographical Colleétions,’ 3rd 
Series, p. 295 (1887), but has since been made 
complete by the addition of the last leaf from the 
second copy at the Museum (p-essmark 6495 a 
58) acquired in 1905. ‘This lacks not only that 
leaf but also the first four. Possibly these missing 
leaves form the fragment in the St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Library (see W. Sparrow Simpson’s Catalogue, 
p- 71), which was purchased in 1878 from Mr. 
Russell Smith (‘ Notes and Qiteries,’ 5th Series, X, 
242), who had bought it at a sale held by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, on 12th April, 1876 (anno- 
tated catalogue of this sale now at the British 
Museum). This, consisting only of the title-page 
and preface, resembles in all respeéts the corre- 
sponding parts of the first copy. The remaining 
example is in the Library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The Librarian, who has kindly 
compared it with a description sent to him of the 
others, reports that it seems exactly the same, and 
that Hazlitt’s collation (op. cit. 4th Series, p. 191) 
is wrong, as it, like them, has Only four leaves in 
quire b. 

In 1862 a request for information about the 
tract appeared in ‘ Notes and Queries’ (3rd Series, 
I, 450), signed G. H. This may either indicate 
the existence of a fifth copy, or refer to the first 
one mentioned above, afterwards acquired by the 
British Museum. 

E. Jerrries Davis. 
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Bibliotheca moll A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Library of Sa'muel Pepys. Part I. ‘Sea’ Manu- 
scripts. By . R. Tanner, Litt.D. Part II. 
General Introduction (F. Sidgwick) and Early 
Printed Books to 1558. By E. Gordon Duff. 
London: Stéigwick & ‘“fackson, Ltd. 1914. 
7s. Od. net each part. 


» AMUEL PEPYS is at once one of 
=i the arliest and one of the best ex- 
‘\ \\) amples of an English colleétor, as dis- 
))) tinguished on the one hand from the 
© student or miscellaneous book-buyer, 
po on i other from the conscious founders of 
libraries. Pepys direéted that his collection should 
be called ‘ Bibliot heca Pepysiana,’ but his direétions 
that no additions should be made to it except by 
his nephew, and that even these should be kept 
apart, clearly mark it out as a collection and not a 
library. For a library needs perpetually to be kept 
up-to-date, wherejas a skilfully formed colleétion is 
complete in itself, sand instead of becoming obsolete, 
like a library, beccomes continually more valuable. 
This is certainly the case with the Pepys books, 
some 3,000 all told, which are an admirable monu- 
ment to his judgment. The two sections of the 
long projected Catalogue which Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson are now publishing embrace respec- 
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tively his naval manuscripts and his early printed 
books. A good many of the former ought never 
to have been taken from the Adrniralty, but as they 
have remained in safe keeping ;no harm has been 
done. Documents comparing tjhe cost of building 
a ship in the government yard with the prices of 
private contractors, or calculating’ the number of 
workmen needed to complete heer in a twelve- 
month show that, on however fnuch smaller a 
scale, the Admiralty in Pepys’s day was faced by 
many of the same problems as at present. Besides 
the official documents of his own time which he 
appropriated, Pepys brought toget‘her many others 
in view of his (unfulfilled) desire to write a history 
of the Navy, while yet others are miscellaneous. 
All have been summarily, but neatly, catalogued 
by Dr. Tanner. The books, tnostly English, 
printed before 1558, described tyy Mr. Gordon 
Duff, make a more direct appeal to us. Many of 
them, ¢.g., one by Caxton (‘Reynard the Fox’) 
three of the fifteenth century and two of the six- 
teenth, from the press of Wynkym de Worde, and 
no fewer than six of the fifieenfh century, with 
one of the sixteenth from that of Pynson, are not 
known to exist elsewhere. Alt@gether there are 
seven Caxtons, ten incunables by De Worde, and 
eight by Pynson. All these and the later books 


are described by Mr. Gordon Duff with practised 
skill. In the same seétion Mr, Sidgwick con- 
tributes an admirable sketch of the history of the 
collection. Both volumes are exe ellently printed, 
and make us wish for the speedy completion of 
the set. 
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Conspectus Incunabulorum: an Index Coatelogue of 
Jifteenth century books, with references to“tlain’s 
Repertorium, Copinger’s Supplement, Proétor's 
Index, Pellechet’s Catalogue, Campbell's Annales 
and other bibliographies. By R. A. Pedde. 
Part i (C-G). London: Grafton & Co., 


pp. vit-x, 145-310. 


It is pleasant to welcome a new instalment of 
Mr. Peddie’s Conspeétus, which we had given up 
as dead, so long is the interval which separates it 
from its predecessor. The new part gives refer- 
ences to eighty- -four different sources of informa- 
tion, and is free from some slight ‘blemishes we 
noticed in the first instalment. Save for thus 
being a little better, it invites no new criticism. 
The longest heading in it is that of Cicero, which 
extends to fifteen columns. Taking twenty-four 
as an average number of entries to a column this 
would give some 360 fifteenth century editions, a 
very respectable total. Of course, most of these 
were printed in Italy, in the case of the Epistolae 
Familiares something like fifty editions out of fifty- 
three, though it is interesting to note that in the 
case of the De Seneétute and De Amicitia almost 
all the localized editions come from Germany or the 
Low Countries. The most singular heading in 
the book is that of the Conjuratio malignorum 
spirituum. Of this, twenty-eight editions are regis- 
tered, all without place or date, five of these by 
Hain, two by Copinger, six by Pellechet, eight by 
Reichling, six by the German Commission for a 
General Catalogue of Incunabula. In not a single 
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instance are these quoted as overlapping, although 
Proétor also registered one of those in Hain and 
one of Copinger’s. If twenty-six out of twenty- 
eight copies are really unique it is indeed amazing, 
though the Conjuratio is the sort of book of which 
editions easily tend to be represented by very few 
copies. The record of the Divisiones decem 
nationum totius christianitatis, a book of which 
there is no copy in the British Museum and of 
which we had never heard, is very similar. Here 
of twenty-three editions registered only one bears 
place or date, and of not more than three editions 
is more than a single copy known. Probably 
some of these entries are ghosts, a remark which 
reminds us of our doubts whether there is not 
something wrong as to the editions of the Summa 
angelica attributed to Venice 1476 and 1485. 
The author was abbot of a monastery at Chivasso, 
and from the date of the appearance of the Chivasso 
edition of 1486 there is a stream of reprints, two 
in each of the years 1487-91, and as many as five 
in 1492. The 1485 edition is vouched for by the 
German Commission, and a Venice publisher may 
have forestalled the first authorised text, as a 
Cologne publisher seems to have forestalled the 
first authorised edition of the Fasciculus Temporum. 
But an edition of 1475 seems incredible. It is 
good, however, to have all these references brought 
together, and Mr. Peddie has done his editing in 


a very workmanlike manner. 
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Einblattdrucke des xv. Fahrhunderts. Ein biblio- 
graphisches Verzeichnis herausgegeben von der 
Kommission fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke. Halle a. §., Verlag von Ehrhardt 


Karras. 1914. pp. xix. 553. 


This new addition to the Sammlung bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftlicher Arbeiten begun by Dr. Dziatko 
and worthily continued by Professor Haebler, is a 
volume of extraordinary interest. It registers some 
1,630 single sheets printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is full of valuable material, not only for 
bibliographers and students of printing, but also 
for the political and social historian. Nearly a 
fourth of these single sheets are preserved at 
Munich, and the existence of these, and of a 
smaller collection of 128, once the property of 
Herr Culemann, now in the Kestner Museum at 
Hanover, has long been known. The others have 
come to light very largely through the researches 
of the Commission by whose members this cata- 
logue has been edited with admirable precision. 
More than half the entries are concerned with two 
subjects, the traffic in Indulgences accounting for 
no fewer than 550 entries, and that in Almanacs 
for over 320. German songs account for another 
hundred, official documents by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian for about as many more, and those of Pope 
Sixtus IV for some sixty. Other important groups 
are of prayers, pieces in honour of Christ, the 
Holy Mother, and the Saints, certificates of ad- 
mission to confraternities, booksellers’ advertise- 
ments, and notices of shooting competitions, The 
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provenance of the pieces is not their least remark- 
able feature. Of the total of 1,631, the place of 
imprint of forty-five is as yet untraced (the smallness 
of the number reflecting great credit on the 
editors), nine are French, twenty-six Spanish, 
twenty-seven English, thirty-nine Low Country, 
forty-two Italian, and the remaining 1,443 German. 
Of course, some allowance must be made for the 
faét that the Commission is more influential in 
Germany than elsewhere, and it is only in Ger- 
many that thorough search has as yet been made 
in State and municipal archives; nevertheless, it 
remains remarkable that of every eleven single 
sheets as yet found and identified no fewer than 
are German. Clearly what is called ‘job’ 
tier cstabiishes itself much earlier and much 
more thoroughly in Germany than elsewhere; 
clearly also the German appetite for indulgences 
and almanacs (these latter largely concerned with 
the lucky days for letting blood, etc.) was much 


greater than that felt in any other country. 
A. W. P. 
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